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After Resolution .. . 


RACIAL discrimination doubtless is the ugliest sin 
f our times. Socially, by condemning whole groups of 
society to an inferior status, it institutionalizes injustice 
ind foments discord. From a Christian view it denies 
the basic concept of Jesus’ teaching—the Fatherhood 
i God and a family of brotherly men. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that our National Councils at Hights- 
town used quite specific language in dealing with this 
Movement’s interracial responsibilities : 

“(We see] nation-wide evidences of discrimination 
in civic, educational, social and religious institutions ; 
in occupational and political practices, in the general 
movements of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; in 
our regional student councils and local Associations. 
Therefore, we are convinced that the problem of racial 
adjustment is of national concern. This widespread 
condition is a denial of our conception of Christian 
brotherhood and a genuinely codperative society. We 
recommend that the National Student Councils of the 
Y.M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., because we are basically 
interracial in membership, direct our united effort to- 
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ward furthering the establishment of a Student Chris- 
tian Movement and a social order which provides every 
individual, regardless of race, opportunity to participate 
and share alike in all the relationships of life. We 
recognize that this policy maintained consistently and 
progressively requires in practice the ultimate elimina- 
tion of all segregation and discrimination.” 

Such a pronouncement, even made as sincerely as this 
one, is relatively easy. Infinitely more difficult is giv- 
ing it practical expression in the conduct and program 
of the Movement in a way which consistently, progres- 
sively and surely will move us toward the goal. It is 
a great thing that we have a united national policy. 
It will be greater as in every local Association, Council 
and conference we give it reality. The exact details 
of the forward march cannot be forecast; the values 
involved are too complicated for that. But of one thing 
we can be sure; the fundamental procedure for making 
certain that our interracial activity is interracial prog- 
ress, is via interracial fellowship and planning. We 
need to increase and strengthen this interracial char- 
acteristic of our Movement. National leadership is im- 
portant but the test of our interracial policy or any 
other is the extent to which it represents the day-to- 
day and month-to-month conduct of local Associations 
and Field or Regional Councils. 

In realizing fully our character as an interracial fel- 
lowship, mutual respect for the personality, experience 
and Christian insights of the other will be needed among 
students, Negro and white alike. Condescension or 
coercion will fail. For us—under God one family— 
fellowship is the only way. 


a 
“Great Federation Event” .. . 


THE response of students in all sections of the country 
to the forthcoming Pacific Area Conference is a good 
augury of the determination of the Student Movement 
to build international solidarity. It now appears cer- 
tain that the quota of delegates assigned to each field 
will be filled, with not a few on the hopeful waiting 
list. Moreover, all these delegates are being financed 
apart from the conference fund of $5,000 which is being 
raised to help equalize the expense of delegates from 
other countries around the Pacific. The Pacific Coast 
Councils on behalf of the Movement as a whole have 
been working for over a year to get all in readiness for 
this conference which, as Luther Tucker well says, “is 
the great Federation event on this continent since the 








World War. To it the Christian student bodies around 
the Pacific will look for the leads which will begin to 
make the united Christian community a power in that 
area.” 

But forty delegates from this country will be able to 
attend; the total attendance will be one hundred and 
forty. The interest of hundreds of others—east, west, 
north and south—in this highly creative and crucially 
needed conference is an indication of the way im which 
the concern of Christian students in a score of countries 
bordering the Pacific will converge on Mills College in 
August when their representatives respond to the gavel 
of Bishop James C. Baker, chairman of the conference. 
This vicarious participation in the word-wide projects 
of the Federation is a key to the Federation's great 
influence in this and other countries and a promise for 
the future. 

s 
Magnificent Idea .. . 
§DEAS sometimes are greater than their originators. 
With no disparagement of the clear and simple mo- 
tives of its founders, the Veterans of Future Wars 
seems to be a case in point. It is a tribute to the con 
victions and imagination of students all over the coun 
try that they were not content to let the V. F. W 
remain a slightly fantastic bonus grab. 
become the best anti-war 
time. 


Instead it has 
movement of all collegiate 
Its recognition as such by various bands of 
super-patriots cannot be dispelled even by the stout 
denials of Mr. Gorin. 

The plum tree has turned into a prickly pear! 


& 
Judge Lynch... 


CONSIDER the lynching record for 1935: Twenty- 
five persons lynched during the year, thirteen of these 
forcibly taken from peace officers and jails. 
white men. The states involved were: 
California, 1 (white) ; 


2: Louisiana, 2: 


Two were 
Alabama, 6; 
Florida, 2 (1 white); Georgia, 
North Carolina, 1; 
Total, 25. 

Shot, 6; hanged, 9 (1 
white) ; hanged and shot, +; beaten and shot, 1 
to death, 2 (1 white) ; 
2. Total, 25. 


Mississippi, 8; 
Tennessee, 1; Texas, 2. 
The manner of lynching? 
: beaten 
drowned, 1; manner unknown, 

The offenses alleged are an important factor in the 
whole situation: murder, 6 (1 white) ; 
woman, 1; 


attack on white 
attempted attack on white woman, 3; as- 
sault on white woman with knife, 1; slapping white 
woman, 1; fighting with white man, 3; threatening 
white man, 1; organizers of sharecroppers and mem- 
bers of union, 6; “communistic activities,” 1 (white) ; 
killed in search for another, 1; “too prosperous,” 1. 
Total, 25. 

Christianity and American “‘civilization”—thank God 

are not synonymous in the minds of intelligent people 
today. It is not Christianity which has produced such 
a record. But those of us who call ourselves Christian 
cannot refuse to accept the guilt of this infamy, to con- 
fess that such things occur because our Christianity has 
not been real, virile, all-pervading enough. 
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We must expiate this evil—(1) by repentance and 
(2) by unremitting determination that through every 
possible channel—legislation, formation of public opin. 
ion, transformation of the social structure—we wil] 
work to remove this blot on mankind’s history. Only 
thus can “civilization” become Christian. Only thys 
can we as Christians be at peace with ourselves. 





From the College Press 
Success Cult Scored ... 


ir Is only natural that Senior Societies are the con- 
stant object of controversy. Their method of choice, 
their breaking apart of old friendships, their demand 
on student time, their constant secrecy, their political 
influence at Yale have been criticized with telling regu. 
larity. 

But it is in their effect on the undergraduate body 
as a whole that the Senior Societies are most open to 
attack. Unfortunately it is true that these traditional 
organizations are intimately bound up with what prob- 
ably is the most pernicious collegiate characteristic to- 
day—the success ideal. Students come to college sup- 
posedly for education and are led by campus custom to 
spend their time hustling about the campus striving to 
attain what college convention has stamped as success. 
[f they carry water pails about with enough enthusiasm, 
if they sufficiently combine sociability with a reputation 
for intellectuality, or if they can develop their bodies to 
a sufficient facility in any of three or four sports, a 
Senior Society bid may crown their efforts and furnish 
evidence that their labors have not been in vain. 

It is as a recognition for campus “success” that 
Senior Societies have so far always stood. How much 
they have been a cause and how much a manifestation 
of the situation it is, of course, impossible to state. This 
much is clear—with the societies choosing for one rea- 
son or another the type of men they choose, the great 
emphasis most students have placed on the organiza- 
tions has been, on the whole, bad. Harvard enjoys a 
comparative freedom from success worship;- the ab- 
sence of strictly senior societies at Cambridge may be 
more than a coincidence. 

If Senior Societies sincerely wish to promote the 
cause of liberal education at Yale they would do well to 
borrow a lesson from their Cambridge brethren and 
choose their members from the sophomore class. There 
is no doubt that the universally admitted superiority of 
senior year is due at least partly to its relief from 
competitions and social striving. The advance of Tap 
Day by an entire year would mean a two years’ mem 
bership in each society, thus increasing the personal 
advantages which individual membership in the organi- 
zations may bring. More important from a_ social 
standpoint, much of the incentive for competitions and 
such in junior year would be removed and undergrad- 
uates would have at least their last two years in which 
to lead a more leisurely, cultured and civilized existence. 

—Yale News. 
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| BELIEVE in religion not because men are incurably 
ligious but because religion can meet the fundamental 

eds of men. I refer especially to the “spiritual’’ 
needs. By “spiritual” needs I do not mean that they 
ye super-natural but that 


‘values.’ and 


they carry “meanings,” 
“purposes.” In fact, all human needs 
have both their material and spiritual phases. Religion 
3a human quest for an extra-human support of a way 
(life. It involves a form of faith, a life of loyalty, 
ind an integrating process of dedication and adventure. 
choose the Christian religion because it provides 
omparatively the most adequate “pattern”? which can 
help me to live the best life in this present-day world. 
| believe that in choosing a religion I do not choose a 
losed mind. Therefore, I still wish to cultivate an 
pen mind which will enable me to take in and embrace 
that which is good, true, and beautiful from other his- 
ric religions. The Christian “pattern” is not a static 
ind a dead one. It is ever-growing, and ever-changing. 
But the general framework cannot be sacrificed by any 
synthetic or synecretic attempts. 
| believe in God. However, “God” is a linguistic 
term used to describe a set of phenomena experienced 
vy human beings. These phenomena are chiefly in the 
realm of “meanings,” “values,” and “purposes.” They 
ire essential in the building of character and in the 
search for a good life. 
social, 


Their scope is both cosmic and 
Analytically speaking, God is a unifying con- 
‘ept of that objective reality which embodies all the 
goodness, truth, and beauty in the universe. It is im- 
manent, creative, qualitative, active. God is personal 
in the sense that men can have personal communion 
with him. But our knowledge of God cannot be 
achieved fully by intellectual analysis. It is rather 
ihieved by a life lived in constant awareness of him. 

I look upon Jesus as a preéminent revelation of God. 
\s a Christian, my God is a Christian God. In other 
words, my concept of God cannot be set apart from 
Jesus. Jesus is the image with which I picture the 
character and activity of God in worship. In our be- 
lief in God we cannot help being anthropomorphic ; 
urs is only a choice between a higher and a lower 
anthropomorphism. To me, Jesus is my image of God. 

I believe that men do not live by bread alone. Strict 
economic or materialistic interpretations are inadequate 
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A TENTATIVE 
CREDO 


By KIANG WEN-HAN 


4 


as life philosophies. For the impersonal forces are 
only points of departure rather than goals. As we 
grow, we become more and more personal. And per- 
sonality is the supreme value in the Christian religion. 
From the Christian standpoint, bread and butter are 
secondary to the practice of love, sacrifice, and service 
as exemplified by Jesus Christ. 

I believe that religion must be identified with life. 
Therefore, I have no use for any religion which has its 
starting point after death, nor any religion which is di- 
vorced from the humdrum problems of every-day life. 
To be religious is to wrestle with problems and to find 
rest in God. Pascal says, “Christ will be in agony in 
the souls of his people till the end of the world.” And 
Augustine says, “Our hearts are restless until they rest 
in Thee.” 

I believe that the Bible is an indispensable tool for 
religious devotion. But it is a human record and hence 
subject to academic criticism and illumination. A really 
religious man will welcome any truth and avoid vindi- 
cation of authority just for its own sake. For loyalty 
to the truth is more religious than mere conformity to 
a prescribed statement or doctrine. 

I believe in prayer. Prayer, however, presupposes a 
monistic view of the universe. By a monistic view I 
mean that the so-called “supernatural” is not above but 
within the “natural.” When I pray I do not seek for 
a supernatural intervention from a supernatural God. 
To me prayer is the exposure of our needs and aspira- 
tions before the throne of God, who is immanent in this 
“natural” universe, and the seeking of his support in 
the continued process of reévaluation, readjustment, 
and reorientation of the “self” and its relationships. 
We are co-workers with God. Prayer makes the pray- 
ing person more humble and more open-minded, hence 
more susceptible to the impact of truth or the will of 
God. Prayer is not answered by the falling of manna 
from heaven but by my own work coupled with a deep 
sense of a free obedience and an obedient liberty. 

I believe that true salvation is a process of growth 
and not a static result of achievement. We need to be 
“saved” not because we are inherently sinful but be- 
cause we are capable of enrichment. Generally speak- 
ing, sin is associated with selfishness, social oppression, 
and human weakness. Its manifestation varies accord- 
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ing to the intelligence and maturity of the individual. 
A sinner is often the victim of social and personal disa- 
bilities and therefore he should be treated from the 
standpoint of his need and not by a judgment of his 
guilt. 

! believe in immortality, not in the sense that this 
physical body would somehow continue to live after 
death, but that the influence of my personality has an 
eternal existence. Immortality has no definite starting 
point and is confined to no definite structure. Every- 
thing we do and everything we say has an indelible 
social and cosmic significance. And this deepens our 
sense of moral responsibility in living. Immortality is 
both personal and impersonal. It is personal among 
those who bear a more direct impact of our personality, 
and impersonal among those who are farther and far- 
ther away from us. Even with the latter, it is not really 
impersonal but personal without an individuality. 

I believe that the vitality and the value of being a 
Christian is to be constantly sensitive to the outstanding 
social issues of the day, and to think out ways and 
means of making our religion socially effective. The 
whole emphasis of evangelical Christianity has been 
built upon what is called “personal religion.” But per- 
sonal religion must be social since personality itself is 
rooted in the social “milieu.” A faith that is entirely 
detached from social problems will serve only as an 
escape-mechanism leading to a compartmentalized, 
other-worldly, and socially impotent way of life. Our 
religious piety and lofty idealism must be supplemented 
by a social passion and a stark realism. 

I believe in the Church Universal as a community of 
faith which transcends racial, national and class bar- 
riers. The word community does not mean “organiza- 
tion” or “good fellowship,” but men and women trans- 


formed by the love of God, living in responsible rela. 
tionship with their fellows in a society which witnesses 
to the reality of that divine order which is over all and 
above all. It is a redeemed relationship in the Body oj 
Christ. The Church Universal also transcends the 
lines of the different confessions and denominations. 
and carries a richer meaning and a better sense oj 
catholicity in our relationships with the organized 
churches. 

I believe that the realization of the Kingdom of God 
must be on earth and among the hearts of men. It js 
a gradual but steady process and necessarily must tak 
a long period of time. We cannot short-circuit history 
Results are not to be expected in quantitative terms 
but rather in terms of the qualitative. It is much lib 
the leavening of the lump. The organized churches 
must serve as communal centers where their spiritual- 
ity, unity and creativity will make the makers of the 
new social order which we call the Kingdom of God. 

I believe that the world is in a crisis and that there 
is a tremendous need for Christian evangelism. By 
Christian evangelism I mean the effort to spread and 
to demonstrate the spirit of Jesus by word and life. 
With regard to the missionary enterprise, two new 
trends need to be kept in mind. In the first place, we 
must realize that the division between “Christian na- 
tions” and “heathen lands” is very superficial. We are 
all facing the same “pagan” world. Brotherhood and 
good will should be the key spirit of the Christian mis- 
sions. Secondly, we must see that Christian missions 
become a process of sharing rather than the means 
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FOR MORAL COURAGE 


Lord and King, 


We pray thee this day for courage to face unpopularity for the sake of truth: 
For courage to declare boldly our convictions, though they make us despised : 
For courage to break with evil custom and evil opinion, 

Even though for so doing we are shunned and outcast. 


Give us strong hearts that will not fear what any man may do unto us, 


Confident in the power of truth, 


Truth unsupported by numbers or resources, 


To establish itself supreme by its own inherent force, 
Sovereign over all benighted and reactionary opposition. 


Give us the courage of soul which can scorn the possession of a good name amongst men, 


Content to be alone with thee in the right, 


Victorious over weak and craven sensitiveness to popular opinion ; 
Give us, O Lord, thy spirit of boldness, that we may trample on our fear of our fellows, 


Being strong in thee and very courageous. 


---J. §. HOYLAND, 
in A Book of Prayers. 
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THe NEGRO 


IN AMERICAN 
CULTURE 


+ 
By DAVID D. JONES 


+ 


THE American Negro is a group which has baffled the 
iinds of the leading thinkers throughout its 300 years 
nthis country. It has been the object of much proph- 
cy but has defied each attempt to define its powers or 
mit the scope of its achievements. 

During the early years when the question of Negro 

status was being discussed, a leading American states- 
nan, Calhoun of South Carolina, is reputed to have 
said, “When I see a Negro who can parse a Greek verb 
und solve a problem in Euclid, then I'll believe him a 
man.” This is just one illustration of a view rather 
generally held in those days, that the mental equipment 
of Negroes was of such nature that efforts at higher 
education would be futile. And yet, less than fifty 
years after the emancipation of these slaves, their chil- 
dren were showing possibilities on every rung of the 
educational ladder. 
Another stereotype in the white man’s thinking about 
the Negro was the belief that the race would probably 
lot last long but ultimately would suffer “extinction 
through degeneracy.” This came shortly after the legal 
mancipation when health conditions were abominable 
ecause of the ignorance and utter poverty of the group. 
Vhether this was an example of what modern psychol- 
gists have called “wishful thinking’ or just a bad 
juess, it seems fairly obvious that with advances in 
wdern medicine and health education, together with 
eneral improvement of the economic status, the Negro 
opulation is increasing with each decade. 

One might go on almost indefinitely to multiply 
ories and conclusions which have been made ridicu- 
us by successes: the belief that the Negro would sur- 
ive only in the warmer states of the United States; 
nat he was fitted by nature for agriculture and not in- 
ustry, or that he could never reach high positions in 
tt, literature and music unless he had a high percent- 
ge of “mixed” blood. Throughout the years he has 
roved the falsity of these assertions and today this 
roup, numbering approximately one-tenth of our na- 
mal population, continues to move in new directions. 


A Long Road 


One of the most significant facts about the existence 
tthe Negro in this country is that he was brought 
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“CLIMBING UP THE MOUNTAIN” 


By Malvin Gray Johnson 


here and introduced into the lowest economic class, that 
of the slave. Habits of obedience, subservience, dis- 
loyalty to group, laziness, petty thievery on the part of 
the Negro; habits of ordering, commanding, trickery 
on the part of the whites, were built up during the two 
centuries of servitude. Along with such habits there 
were generated attitudes of submission, dependence, 
servility and distrust. These habits and attitudes to- 
gether constitute a culture pattern which is deep-rooted 
in American soil. Such a culture complex exists in the 
minds of both groups, and colors in varying degrees the 
relationships between whites and blacks in this country. 
It is because of the strong emotional content of these 
attitudes that they persist long after the passing of the 
situation which produced them and that they elude all 
rational attempts toward improvement. 

These attitudes would probably result in a permanent 
assignment of the Negro to a definite caste or class, 
were it not for the fact that there is in America the tra- 
dition of democracy which is inconsistent with class, 
distinction. So the white man has attempted to ration- 
alize his position by offering a theoretical freedom to 
all persons born on American soil and relying on that 
weapon, much stronger than constitutional law, public 
sentiment, to continue the status quo. This theoretical 
freedom is the wedge which the Negro has to use in his 
fight to make an entry into American civilization—and 
it must be said that he has made much out of little. 








} 


What mechanisms of behavior have helped him make 


his adjustment in this most difficult environment’ Re 
cent literature offers us names of two techniques which 
have been used by minority groups the world over, 
namely, compensation and identification. 

Ly compensation is meant the putting forth of an 
extra amount of effort to balance a difficult situation 
It comes about most often because the subject feels, 
for some reason, that he would not otherwise succeed 
in overcoming the difficulty. Back of such a feeling is 
either a real or an imagined inferiority. 

\s a member of an underprivileged group which is 
looked down upon, it is easy for the Negro to develop a 
sense of inferiority. His color, his features, his hai 
are all objects of ridicule. It is not often that he is 
presented to the public in any but a degrading or be 
littling role. 
fun or of pity. 


In such roles he is the object either of 

There are far too few opportunities in 
his life where he has the feeling of adequacy or satis 
faction in being himself for almost always he is a 
Negro first and an individual afterwards. Of course, 
he compensates. When strongly developed the realiza 
tion of his position leads to an intolerable tension, an 
urge to be rid of the feeling of inadequacy which domi 
nates the whole individual, and at times drives him to 
search for some means of escape. 

By identification is meant the process of putting one’s 
self into another's place or situation. It consists in 
feeling and thinking and acting along with others. The 
Negro is proud when some one of his race accomplishes 
something of public acclaim. On the other hand, he is 
ashamed when another member does something to dis 
evrace himself. 

\nd so these techniques have helped him adjust him 
self in a difficult environment. Instead of being con 
quered by obstacles, he has put forth extra effort to 
overcome them. He has bolstered up his pride by the 
successes of others. With half a chance he has earned 
his place in American civilization through continuous 
effort and consistent results. 

Where, do you ask, shall we look for these results ¢ 
Is the Negro capable of making a contribution to 
\merican life? 
rally asked. 


These are questions which are natu- 
To which | reply, look around and answer 
In the field . f music do not our ene- 
mies as well as our friends hail the spirituals ? 


for yourselves. 
These 
songs of our fathers and mothers most critics say are 
one of the few original gifts of America to the world’s 
store Of music. They speak a universal language. 
“Steal Away to Jesus” finds a ready response in most 
hearts, for only those who never stop to think on the 
fraility of life can fail to realize that truly “we ain’t 
got long to stay here.” 

The humor of the Negro is another gift to the world. 
It has come to such a pass that the world pays high 
prices to Negro artists who can make them laugh, and 
even pays Amos and Andy fabulously to be imitators 
of the real thing. This humor, ofttimes a protective 
mimicry, helps us live in situations where otherwise we 
would wither up. 

This article is being written from Columbus, Ohio, 
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where the great Methodist Church is holding its Gep. 
eral Conference. In discussing the plan of union by 
segregation, I was forced to say to the General Cop. 


ference this word about the Negro’s humor: 


Negroes always have to keep their sense of humor and their 
good will. We always have to carry that with us. We are ip 
so many difficult situations that without it we would perish 
But this Plan reminds me particularly of an experience I had 4 
short time ago when the Bennett Quartette had sung. One dear 
lady came up to me and said, “Oh. Mr. Jones, those girls did 
sing so beautifully and they look, oh, so nice. While they were 
singing I had a new interpretation of the Scripture. Do yoy 
remember the passage, ‘In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions’ ?” 

I said, “Yes, I have heard that.” 

She said, “Well, as I heard the Quartette, I thought of the 
Negroes. They are going to have a lovely mansion in heaven, 
It is going to be separate and not quite as nice as ours, but it 
is going to be lovely.” 

Then I had to take solace in thinking that perhaps that spirit- 
ual is right, that “Everybody that talks about heaven ain't 
going there.” 


When the final score is recorded, perhaps this tech- 
nique of Negroes laughing their “superiors” to scorm 
may be counted worth while. 

The Negro brings his offering of labor to America. 
We do the heavy work and do it cheerfully. 
cently the University of 


Only re- 
North Carolina Press pub- 
Whiat 


Labor with a song, but labor ofttimes under 


lished the work songs of the American Negro. 
a tribute! 
the most heart rending circumstances and with starva- 
tion wages; yet the Negro continues to work and sing 
and hope. 

The Negro in drama has a new and splendid contri- 
bution to America. Merely to mention Emperor Jones, 
Porgy and Bess, The Green Pastures, is enough to re- 
mind one that the Negro artist on the American stage 
has struck upon a virile and vital note. In this new field 
we shall continue to enlighten and perhaps baffle the 
American public. That public which gasped and then 
applauded “De Lawd” as he walked in human flesh 
upon the stage may see yet greater gifts in this field. 

The lives of those who have risen from apparently 
hopeless backgrounds to positions of prominence read 
like fascinating fairy stories. Booker T. Washington, 
son of a slave, started out penniless and in a few brief 
years founded an institution which has influenced edu- 
cational theory all over the world. Roland Hayes, a 
poor bey with a rich tenor voice, has thrilled kings and 
queens. Paul Robeson, who had to work his way at 
Rutgers, today stands among the great dramatists. 
Mary Mcleod Bethune has fought her way up from 
obscurity to world recognition through her school in 
Florida. All these have shown by example that under- 
privilege is not always an unmitigated evil. 

Today thousands of younger Negroes are breaking 
down barriers and pioneering in new fields of et 
deavor. It is not possible to predict the next fifty 
years of race relations in this country. It may be safe 
to offer an opinion. The achievements of the Negro 
and his welfare are bound up so inextricably with 
American culture that it is impossible to think of a time 
when they will ever be separated. 
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OF COURSE My RACE 


is SUPERIOR! 


* 


An appraisal of so-called 
advanced and backward races 
by a student of the world 
race problem ...... . 


By BASIL MATHEWS 


ALL the ruling nations of the world have proclaimed 
their racial superiority. Spaniards in Latin America 
tak of the biological inferiority of the Indian; the 
English have a sense of “the white man’s burden”; 
Italy through Mussolini announces the superiority of 
the French talk of their ‘‘mission 
civilisatrice” among African and Asiatic peoples ; 
we are wearied with the din of the Aryan myth in Ger- 
many. All believe that they are advanced races born to 
rule the backward peoples. 


the “Roman soul”; 
while 


Abyssinian Repercussions 


Talking with President de Valera in Dublin this 
spring (1936) I ventured to read to him words from 
his far-sighted speech in Geneva on the crisis created 
by Mussolini’s attack on Abyssinia, and to ask him for 
some further elucidation on the vital issue of the con- 
fict between the “advanced” and “backward” races. In 
the course of his reply he said: “I believe that the only 
way to deal with peoples in undeveloped areas is to go 
as trustees to help them to use their products, firstly for 
their own benefit, and then for the benefit of humanity 
It is only those who will approach Africa in 
this unselfish missionary spirit who will be ready to 
serve Africa in that Unfortunately, the back- 
wardness of the people often creates a spirit of con- 
tempt that makes the white man exploit them, instead 
if endeavoring to uplift them.” 

At least two great issues frequently ignored by pow- 
The first is 
the principle to which Gladstone gave voice in his Mid- 
lothian campaign when he said: “Remember that the 
sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan among 
the winter snows is as inviolable in the eyes of Al- 
Referring to the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia, General Smuts has indi- 
cated the tragic consequences that must follow from 
defiance of this principle: “[It] will arouse anxious 
feelings all over Africa between white and black. We 
have seen what effect the Russo-Jananese War had in 
raising feeling between Europe and Asia, and _ this 
Abyssinian adventure by Italy may be most far-reach- 
ing in its effect on the African mind,” Doubtless it will 
“Taise intense racial color feeling and make the ,osition 
of the European much more difficult. It may spread all 
over the African continent.” 


at large. 


way. 


erful western nations are involved here. 


mighty God as can be your own.” 
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Who's “Backward”? 


This principle has been sharpened up in a memorable 
sentence by Bishop Gore: “To assess any people on 
their existing achievement is a short-sighted delusion 
that creates tragic blunders in practice; a far-sighted 
realism assesses a colt or a boy, a bulb or a sapling, not 
by what it is externally but by what lies latent within 
hg 

What man may be should control our behavior to 
backward peoples just as much as what man is. Back- 
ward peoples have capacities to become something they 
have never yet realized. We must assess them by what 
is latent in them. Our guide should be what we may 
call the principle of latency. 

That principle is perhaps the most profound thing in 
Christianity. In every contact that Christ had with men 
and women he assessed them on the basis of their 
power to become perfect even as their Father in heaven 
is perfect, and challenged their failures by that assess- 
ment. This, however, throws into the foreground our 
second problem as to what in the mind of God is the 
touchstone of backwardness or advance. 

If every reader of this article at this moment closes 
his eyes and asks himself what is his instant reaction 
to the words “advanced and backward peoples” we 
should find, almost without exception, that the advanced 
peoples are in our minds those with enormous imperial 
power, immense wealth, armies and navies with which 
to impose their will, and so on. If the standard im- 
plicit in that judgment is placed alongside the Sermon 
on the Mount we get a shock of challenge. Do we ad- 
vance in proportion as we turn our back on the Beati- 
tudes ? 

Of all the ideas taken for granted today as a basis 
for policy none is more stupid and poisonous than the 
belief that the subject peoples are really backward peo- 
History has abundant examples to the contrary. 
Rome ruled Athens when Greece was the creative leader 
of the world in art and in philosophy, and Palestine 
when Jesus was nailed to the cross of a criminal by im- 
perial soldiers. Barbaric Turks ruled the Arabian peo- 
ples when from the Euphrates across North Africa to 
the gates of Spain the Arab was conserving and medi- 
ating to the world the philosophy of Aristotle and the 
mathematics and astronomy of Persia. The militaristic 
Manchu ruled China when Chinese painters, potters and 


ples. 
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metal workers were expressing beauty with a rhythm 
of line and a perfection of color that are the despair of 
artists to this day. 

Such rule is not necessarily evil especially when that 
control acts as a frame within which the living culture 
or civilization of the subject people can continue to 
flourish; or holds the lines of traffic free from piracy 
and war—as Rome did for the spread of Greek civili- 
zation and of the Good News of Jesus Christ. 

The terrible and pestilent evil of our modern empires, 
however, acts where they—as the vehicles of our west- 
ern civilization and of its standards of value—prove 
hostile to the soul of the nations coming under their 
corrosive influence. 


Hall-marks of Progress 


Western rulers become what Professor Hocking calls 
“self-appointed judges of backwardness.””' What are 
the measures of progress by which we sometimes 
blindly, sometimes wisely, assess the relative backward 
ness of other peoples? 

The first is the machine. In other words, the tech- 
nical triumphs of science applied in commerce and in- 
dustry, in military and naval power, in the spread of 
opinion and of fact. The list of these machines of the 
scientific mind is all too familiar. We do well however 
to recall the ocean-liner and the railway, the aéroplane 
and the car, the highway and the bridge, drainage, gas 
and electric light, the cable and wireless, the newspaper 
and the printed book, the spinning and weaving mill, 
the cinema, the iron and steel mills, the tank and the 
machine gun and the high explosive shell as tools that 
made it possible for western government and commerce 
to impose themselves upon the ancient world of Asia 
and the primitive world of Africa and the Islands; and 
in doing so to destroy a precious heritage. 

The standard of living of the people is another mark 
of what we call progress. Western civilization fights 
dirt and disease with scientific weapons for the public 
good. It gives to the working people free education, 
police protection, clean roads, sanitation, cheap water. 


' The Spirit of World Politi Chapter I 











WILL THE PAINT SPREAD? 


Strube, in the London “Express” 
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If we entered into the extraterritorial areas in Ching 
where western judges administer European law; or, 
into a British city in an eastern setting, like Hongkong 
or Singapore; or a government office or a law court ip 
India, we should at once confront a third mark of west. 
ern civilization classed as progress. Freedom from 
banditry, honest administration in government, swift 
unbiased justice, vigorous suppression of organized 
crime; these are essential marks of advanced peoples, 

Twentieth century western man believes that response 
to those three tests of technical engineering efficiently 
applied to man’s transport, industry, sanitation and 
comfort; civic morality expressed in government, local 
and national; and the health and elementary education 
of the people as a whole, reveal an advanced as con- 
trasted with a backward people. 


Changing Standards 


Two authentic and valid standards of value lie behind 
them. The first is scientific. It reposes on the cer- 
tainty that matter and physical forces exist and that by 
man’s effort of brain and hand and will-power they 
should be mastered for the benefit of humanity. The 
second is moral, and relies on the conviction that man 
can achieve an ordered social life only if a certain level 
of character is reached and so far as possible enforced 
in behavior—character rooted in honesty, respect for 
human life, loyalty to the family and to the nation, and 
to common justice impartially administered and en- 
forced. 

These are standards related to truth and to goodness, 
and are capable of being made valid everywhere and 
for the good of all peoples. But they have not pre- 
vented the colossal unemployment that is rotting the 
fibre of millions of youths. They have permitted the 
creation of industrial cities of a hideous ugliness un- 
equalled since the dawn of time. They prevent man’s 
growth in silence and in solitude toward that certainty 
that the Eternal reigns persistent above the changing 
tides of time. In western civilization they have warred 
against courtesy in the home and in the intercourse of 
street and market, senate and court; they have atro- 
phied the art of conversation, wilted natural dignity in 
mind and speech, the quiet intuitive recognition of 
beauty and the creation of the beautiful in a comrade- 
ship of labor that has joy in the craftsmanship, and 
have killed that natural expression in poetry which we 
find throughout Africa. 

In a word, if the hall-mark of any civilization is that 
all human relationships should be leavened with valid 
intuitions of eternal truth and beauty and goodness, the 
West has at least as much to learn from the East as it 
has to give. More important and still more urgent, the 
western civilization is no longer western. Already gi- 
gantic aggressive agents of that civilization have sprung 
into the arena in the East, of which the foremost 1s 
Japan. This mechanistic civilization is swiftly creating 
a world-consciousness and has its world-organizations 
in embryo. How can we save the East and Africa from 
the destruction of their own priceless heritage? No 

(Turn to page 194.) 
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THE CAUSE 
AND CURE OF 


. . « an analysis of some un- 
derlying causes of divisions— 
and some obvious remedies. 


RACE PREJUDICE 


By R. B. ELEAZER 


e 


if IS necessary to understand prejudice in order to 
overcome it in ourselves or others. 
that way in relation to others? 
Way toward us?” 

Prejudice is not an air plant, rooted in nothing. It 
always roots in something believed to be real. Hence, 
it cannot be beaten down with a club; that treatment 
only drives it in the deeper. It must be digged out by 
educational processes, so that the unsoundness of its 
roots may be self-evident. There is then room for in- 
telligent opinions and attitudes to grow in its place. 


“How do we get 
How do they get that 


Some Common Prejudices 

Searching for the roots of race prejudice, one finds 
a few that seem basic, along with many that are inci- 
dental and superficial. Among the former, some of the 
more important seem to be: 

1. Consciousness of kind, tending to bind together 
those of like kind. This is seen throughout the animal 
world, including man. “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” So do people. 

2. Consciousness of difference. Those who are most 
like myself I more readily understand. By so much as 
one differs from me, in that degree do we have dif- 
fculty in achieving complete understanding and sym- 
pathy. Be the difference cultural, national, racial, eco- 
nomic, the result is likely to be much the same. 

3. Fear of the unknown, the mysterious. What one 
does not understand he is likely to distrust, and if there 
is possibility of danger, to fear. A blackened stump by 
the roadside may frighten a small boy at midnight more 
than a bear seen in daytime. This consciousness of 
difference, making understanding difficult, tends to pro- 
mote fear; fear tends to breed hostility. 

4. Group consciousness. Within every larger group 
are smaller ones—my political party, my club, my foot- 
ball team. This tends to set me apart from the mem- 
bers of other groups and to make understanding and 
sympathy difficult. In this way, even my religion may 
become a divisive rather than a unifying influence. The 
worst result of group consciousness, however, is— 
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5. Group competition. This means (and we seem to 
think it always must be so) my group against all others. 
So faulty is our philosophy that we can think of no way 
of lifting ourselves except by standing upon the necks 
of others. This cleavage of group competition is pe- 
culiarly easy along clearly marked racial lines and plays 
a large part in interracial conflict. Out of conscious- 
ness of kind and of difference comes what is perhaps 
the most deadly phase of prejudice, which is— 

6. The superiority complex. I think of myself, my 
kind, my group, as about normal. By so much as others 
differ from me and mine they seem abnormal and in- 
ferior. This is wholly illogical and unintelligent, of 
course, but almost universal, just the same. To the 
Jew the Greek was a “Gentile dog’; to the Greek the 
Jew was a “barbarian.” The disease is just as bad to- 
day as it ever was, and just as universal. Caucasians 
assume themselves superior to the tinted races, while 
their various national divisions regard themselves each 
as superior to all others. The colored races in turn 
hold themselves superior to the whites. The unhappy 
result is a lack of mutual respect and consideration 
which inevitably causes bitterness and conflict. The 
most tragic result, however, is seen in— 

7. The exploitation of assumed inferiors. Predicat- 
ing our superior wisdom, we assume to speak for and 
dominate those whom we hold inferior. On the ground 
of larger possibilities and our greater importance we as- 
sume also the right to use them for our own convenience 
and advancement. You remember Czsar’s statement 
that “It is more easy to believe what we wish to be- 
lieve.” 

8. Then there is the “lumping fallacy’—the habit of 
judging other groups by the worst elements in the 
groups. An unpleasant experience with an Italian, 
for example, sticks in my mind much more tenaciously 
than many normal experiences with Italians. When- 
ever I see one, I think of the unpleasant experience and 
tend to hold it against the whole race. White people 
commonly make this mistake in thinking of Negroes. 
Negroes in turn may easily make it in relation to white 
people. 

To Overcome Prejudice 

What are the remedies for these prejudices? Most 
important of all, to overcome the consciousness of kind 
which divides us, we need— 











1. The consciousness of a larger kind. We are Jews 


ind Gentiles. French and Germans, Negroes and Cau 


casians: but first of all, we 


are human beings, all mem 
We have 


to be sure, but our human likenesses are 


hers of one great family, the family of God. 
differences, 
much more numerous and fundamental. Based on this 
act of common familyhood, we need 

2. A sense of mutual respect, mutual dependence and 
mutual obligation. Every human being, as one of God's 
I dare 


not humiliate him or limit his opportunity to be and do 


children, is entitled to respect and consideration. 
the best of which he is capable. I must recognize also 
that we are “all members one of another,” and that the 
highest welfare of each demands the welfare of all 
Competition, therefore, needs to give place to coopera 
tion, and exploitation to service, if we hope to realize 
the best for ourselves and for society. 

3. Finally, to overcome race prejudice and its injus- 
tices, we need faith in people and in the power of spirit 
ual forces. Nobody ever got far “fighting the devil 
with fire’; he is a master at that game. 


“Violence 
does not cease by violence, nor hate by hate,” Says 
Buddha; and Jesus says, “Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” The more you think about 
it, the more clearly you will see that Jesus was right. 
lhere is no other way. 


MY RACE IS SUPERIOR 
(From page 192.) 


one visiting a Chinese or Persian or Japanese exhibi 
tion and standing breathless with admiration before the 
miracles of beauty there, imagines that anything created 
in those countries in the past twenty or the next twenty 
years will ever be worthy to stand in the same room 
without sending a shudder through the observer. 

Every one of us today is a responsible agent in the 
contacts of advanced and backward peoples. Each of 
us is so if only in virtue of using every hour of every 
day the product of the labor of these backward peoples. 
For that labor is steadily and with increasing momen- 
tum disintegrating the standards that they had, while 
placing little that is of value in their stead. 

Where then shall we seek or find a valid principle 
on which to build our new race relationships? Is it 
not, first, in that reverent realism which recognizes the 
latent. capacity of peoples above their existing achieve- 
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ment; that Christian principle of believing in the sacred 
talents, rights and responsibilities of all persons as 
creatures into whom God has breathed the breath of 
life? We are trustees, not only for the present, but 
for the future; and for the raw materials, not only of 
the soil, but of humanity. Must we not, secondly, bring 
that same realistic reverence to the task of pooling for 
the benefit of all those good gifts which are our and 
their special qualities ¢ 

Some people have gifts of administrative order, ex- 
ecutive ability, organizing talent. Others excel in in- 
sight into beauty and genius for its expression in terms 
of music or color, line and language. Sharing, not by 
such indiscriminate blending as shall destroy individ- 
uality, but by a heightening of the characteristic genius 
of each, we shall enrich the harmony of the whole. 

A picture of this tremendous truth is that of the arms 
and feet, ears and eyes, and all the members of the 
body, each different from the others; all of varying 
powers. The glory of the whole body lies precisely in 
this—that the limbs ere different. But there is equality 
in the sense that each limb gives something unique, 
something that it alone can contribute. Robbed of any 
single limb or feature, however insignificant, the body 
is to that extent mutilated. The body is all the limbs 
(as man is all the races) “fitly framed and knit to- 
gether through that which every joint (or race) sup- 
plies.” But the unity of the body is not in the sheer 
mechanism of the limbs but in the one life that throbs 
through them all. So, too, the unity of the races of 
man comes, and can only come, through the Spirit. 


“Sensitiveness is the receptive side of religious 
character. It is the openness of one’s spirit, the 
largeness of one’s vision, the practical steps one is 
ine to take to maintain the growth of that aware- 
ness. The active side is dedication: the decision 
with which one chooses, the loyalty with which one 
perseveres. There is an element of finality in reli- 
gious devotion which makes fanatics at its worst, 
the committed man at its best. It does not shrink 
from life's necessary choices. It is not frightened by 
the risk of error which lurks in all decision. It is 
willing to act and act whole.” 

---GREGORY VLASTOS 


in a recent public address 


—— 
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What Is the 


A few random and not at 
all unusual “cases” .... . 


“RACE PROBLEM” 


> 


. 


¢ 


A Symposium 


Meeting Jim Crow 


On my way to the S. V. M. Convention last Christ- 
mas vacation I decided to accept an invitation to spend 
some time with a classmate of mine, who lives in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. I accepted because although of 
different races, a real friendship had grown up between 
us. We had been born and educated in the South, for 
part. 


the most Consequently, we knew the accepted 


practices, attitudes, and the injustices. Nevertheless, 
we decided to travel together. 

In Washington we changed to the Southern Railway. 
We could no longer legally ride together, and certainly 
[ could not go into the coaches reserved for white peo- 
ple. Therefore my friend agreed to go with me into 
the coach reserved for Negroes, commonly called the 
The reactions of the Negro folk were 
interesting as we seated ourselves. Their looks told us 
precisely what they thought about us—that we were 


“Jim Crow” car. 


Some were 
amused, some annoyed, others tried to appear indiffer- 
ent, and all stared. 


courting trouble and we'd soon find it. 


Before our train left the station 
the conductor had occasion to walk through the coach 
several times. Each time he scrutinized us, but couldn't 
quite make up his mind whether my friend was white 
ora very fair Negro. As nearly as I could judge, this 
must have been in his thoughts. Just out of Alexan- 
dria he came through with the porter to take the tickets. 
When he could not ascertain from the porter whether 
my companion was white or not, he asked point blank, 
“Boy, did you happen to be born a Negro?” Upon re- 
ceiving a negative reply, he ordered him out of the car, 
after a protracted argument. My friend at first refused 
to leave, and even appealed to me—Did I think the con- 
ductor was within the law? This was the last straw 
for the commander of the Southern Railway’s crack 
train. For the first time, undoubtedly, he felt that a 
white youth was willing to take a Negro’s word over 
his. In no uncertain terms he ordered us to separate. 
Later, he told my friend that if he had remained in the 
“Jim Crow” car, that the Negroes could have protested, 
To me, however, his 
attitude was hostile but respectful, for the remainder 
of the trip. 


since the law worked both ways. 


Upon arrival, we were met at the Charlottesville sta- 
tion by my friend’s mother and aunt. They shook 


hands with me and gave me a most cordial welcome. 
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Dr. Charles Loram, in the seminar on Race Relations 
at the S. V. M. Convention, justified the practice of 
white individuals in the South who have kindly atti- 
tudes, but refuse to shake hands with Negroes in pub- 
lic. Remember, this was in the South. My friends 
think people would have been shocked if this had hap- 
pened in the daylight. Perhaps so, but many saw in the 
dim light of the station what was happening. 

For the first time these friends entertained a Negro in 
their home, on a plane of equality. While I do not put 
emphasis on the “first,” I do, however, emphasize the 
fact that a southern family, the father of which held a 
responsible position in the city, had dared to break 
southern traditions by showing a Christian spirit to a 
member of the Negro group. 

Leaving Charlottesville—where my friend's attractive 
sister was almost the innocent cause of bodily harm to 
me on the part of several intoxicated C. C. C. youths 
who didn’t understand our friendliness—I proceeded to 
Charlotte, and from there with three other Negro stu- 
dents, to the convention. To the same train was at- 
tached a coach chartered by several delegations from 
the white colleges of North and South Carolina. Sev- 
eral came into our car and asked us to join them in their 
car for at least part of the way. We considered the 
matter and decided to go back with them for a while. 

Incidentally, I might mention that the car in which 
we were riding was a dilapidated wooden coach, cou- 
pled between two steel coaches. . One hates to imagine 
what would happen in a wreck to those of us in that car. 
Unless I am mistaken, such practices are against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s regulations. One 
of the people who extended us the invitation made the 
same observation. 

As we started back, we were halted by the colored 
porter who said we could not go back, for in order to 
do so we would have to pass through several of the 
white coaches. To our protests he answered that those 
were his orders, and we would have to see “the captain” 
(meaning the conductor). In the meantime I saw the 
brakeman, who bluntly told me that we’d have to wait 
until the next stop, get out of our coach and walk back 
on the outside of the train. Soon the conductor was 
brought up by one of the white delegates. He hesi- 
tated, but when the white students insisted that they 
had chartered their car and had the right to entertain 
whoever they pleased, and were entitled to the privilege 
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of bringing guests into their car even while the train 
was in motion, he consented. Those of us who went 
back experienced no difficulty in the cars through which 
we passed. 

At the convention a number of students worked with 
us in attacking the racial situation both in the conven- 
tion and in the city of Indianapolis. Our group num- 
hered more than a hundred, representing forty-one col- 
leves and seminaries. Best of all, a goodly number of 
these were white students from southern colleges, many 
were young southern women, one of whom said that 
she hated to think what her mother would say or do if 
she knew her daughter was working to establish better 
justice for the Negroes. I have no doubt that we ac- 
complished several things in that city. 

I drove back to New York with four friends, two 
from the seminary, one from Harvard and his sister 
from Mt. Holyoke College. We took a southern route 
through Ohio and Pennsylvania, never more than fifty 
miles north of the Mason-Dixon line. The trip would 
have been interesting enough if I had not been a Negro, 
but being a Negro in that section made it even more 
interesting. Everywhere we stopped to eat we antici- 
pated difficulty, but to our surprise we had none. Per- 
haps it was the boldness with which we entered the 
restaurants that forestalled action. Naturally, every- 
where we were objects of curiosity. We had to stay 
overnight at a tourist camp just out of Greensburg, 
lennsylvania. The proprietor offered us rooms, but 
was surprised when one of my classmates decided to 
share the same bed with me and save fifty cents. 

JAmes H. Roprnson., 
l'nion Theological Seminary. 


g 
Whoese Best Interests ? 


The Board of Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota announced that it would continue to exclude Ne- 
groes from Pioneer Hall, campus dormitory. ‘Hous- 
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ing of Negro students in Pioneer Hall,” it reported 
“would not be conducive to their best interests nor to 
the interests of the other students there.” 

The same day at the same University Langston 
Hughes, Negro poet, addressed an audience of 4,000 op 
the subject of racial, and particularly Negro, discrim. 
ination. His formula for the solution of the problem 
was unity of Negroes and whites of the oppressed 
classes “to shake the pillars of a temple full of false 
gods.” That is just what the Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota—and the Southern landhold- 
ers and profiteers who thrive on lynch-law and the 
disunity of black and white—are going to have to face. 

Social discrimination in the colleges is a reflection of 
an economic discrimination that is nationwide. The 
average Negro is victimized, coming and going, as a 
wage-earner and as a member of a minority group. 

CoLUMBIA SPECTATOR, 


gs 
Building Mental Attitudes 


A Jewish student at a prominent mid-western uni- 
versity was expelled. The charge against him was an 
irregularity in class which constituted a serious viola- 
tion of university ethics. In correspondence, the pro- 
fessor who made the charges also made the statement 
that the circumstances convinced him that “Hitler is 
right.” 

Thereupon the representative of a Jewish organiza- 
tion addressed the professor as follows: “We are in- 
terested in your mental attitude, that this event demon- 
strates clearly that ‘Hitler is right.’ . . . You are a 
member of the faculty of a great university and come 
in daily contact with the student body, and you neces- 
sarily help to mold opinions in the minds of the young 
men who look to you for guidance and direction. . . 
You must appreciate that this young man, whatever 
wrong he has done, did not do so because he was a Jew 
but in-spite of the fact. In the very early period of 
history the Jew was by irrevocable law commanded 
not to steal and not to bear false witness. We must all 
recognize human frailty and that there are individuals 
of every group who will transgress the commandments 
and their moral obligations. If this young man had 
happened to be a Catholic or a Protestant, certainly it 
would have been improper to charge the Catholic group 
or the Protestant group with the misdeeds of the in- 
dividual. It is always a fallacy to reason from the 
particular to the general. . . .” 

Then followed several letters and finally one from 
the professor: “Your position is well taken. I can find 
no point that I would care to debate. I look forward 
to the time when the Jew will be assimilated by the 
various nations in which he finds himself. Until that 
time he will continue to be the subject of many unfair 
statements. Reasoning from the particular to the gen- 
eral is a fault that genus Homo will probably continue 
to display for an indeterminate time.” 

James M. Yaro. 

Chicago. 
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East Bay Religious Fellowship 


In the fall of 1932 a gathering of representative 
citizens from Oakland and Berkeley, men representing 
the three great faiths, met in Oakland. They were 
leading liberals of the East Bay—business men, minis- 
ters, lawyers, doctors, university professors, and a 
sprinkling of high school principals of the East Bay 
District. That meeting resulted in the organization of 
the East Bay Religious Fellowship. Today the Fel- 
lowship numbers about seventy souls, of whom about 
thirty are Jews, thirty are Protestants and the rest 
Catholics. The presidency is a rotating office and is 
xcupied in successive years by a Protestant, a Catholic 
and a Jew. The Fellowship holds monthly luncheon 
meetings at which speakers emphasize the various as- 
pects of the value of united service. 

But the East Bay Religious Fellowship is more than 
i luncheon club. Its consistent and successful aim dur- 
ing the last five years has been to cushion religious and 
racial stresses in the community and to foster happier 
and more appreciative relations between the followers 
yf the three great faiths. 

The Fellowship has sponsored two outstanding 
seminars in human relationships at the University 
of California. It has initiated radio programs em- 
phasizing the value of the union of religious forces in 
the community. It has organized the East Bay Junior 
Religious Fellowship, which carries on among young 
people the constructive program of the parent body. 
The Fellowship sponsors the annual Union Thanksgiv- 
ing service in the great Oakland Auditorium, a service 
that draws into that great civic observance Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews. It organizes the community an- 
nually for observance of National Brotherhood Day. 

One of the most effective and promising of its ven- 
tures has been the inauguration of a program of educa- 
tion in the high schools. A trio made up of a Catholic 
priest, a Protestant minister and a Rabbi, visits the 
assemblies of the high schools, bringing home in simple 
talks the pettiness of racial and religious prejudice and 
setting forth the contributions that Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews have made to the treasured values of 
American life. 

The latest contribution the Fellowship has made to 
the cushioning of religious stresses, has been the en- 
couragement its officers have lent to the formation of 
an Interfaith Council on the Campus of the University 
f California. Fourteen Protestant bodies, the Catholic 
Newman Hall and the Jewish Bnai Brith Hillel Foun- 
dation have united to form a common front. This 
Interfaith Council represents roughly about seven thou- 
sand students on the California Campus. 

It has just sponsored an ambitious cooperative ven- 
ture—an Interfaith Religious Conference, held March 
3lst-April 2d at the University of California. A fea- 
ture of the conference were the afternoon forums in 
which the students of all faiths joined to winnow out 
the fundamentals all hold in common. 

In this fine joint enterprise, “hate germs’ find it 
difficult to propagate. N. J. Merritt. 

Berkeley. 
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Buy “White” 


About three years ago I went into a shop to get my 
monthly hair cut. As the clipped hair fell loosely on 
the white cloth, we talked about all sorts of things— 
politics, the weather, the movement of country dwellers 
to town, and the growing soup lines. Mr. Brown, a 
close friend of mine, chanced to pass by the window. 

In studied casualness, the barber inquired, “Who 
cuts Mr. Brown’s hair?” 

I knew that a Negro barber at Herndon’s on Peach- 
tree Street did his work, and I merely commented, 
“Well, somebody does better by him than I give you 
the chance to do by me. Why, he gets a haircut every 
week or ten days.” 

“Well, he must have a good barber.” 

“Yes, his head always looks nice.” 

“T’ve noticed how well his head looks all the time, 
and I said to myself, ‘Now that man has a good barber, 
and he stays with him.’” 

“He tells me that he has been using the same barber 
since he came to Atlanta ten years ago.” 

“Well, I surely don’t blame him.” 

“TI think,” finally answering the question asked me, 
“that Mr. Brown has his barber work done in Hern- 
don’s shop.” 

“Some years ago,” continued the barber, “I had a 
customer who came to me for shaves, massages, and 
shampoos. I shaved him every day, and massaged and 
shampooed him every week, but I never cut his hair. 
Finally one day I said, ‘Mr. Smith, I don’t want to pry 
into your business at all, but I notice that you always 
have a good haircut.’ Mr. Smith said, ‘Yes, I have 
been going to a Negro barber at Herndon’s for twenty- 
three years.’ And I said: “Well, you always have a 
good haircut.’ Then, one Saturday afternoon when 
Mr. Smith came in and was sitting down in the chair 
I said, ‘Well, you have had another one of these good 
haircuts. It surely is a good one.” And I went on 
about massaging him, and told him about a friend of 
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mine who liked steaks. | told him there were places 


all over town where you could buy and eat steaks, good 
steaks—places on Peachtree run by white people, and 
that people who bought steaks there helped these white 
people maintain a decent standard of living. 

Ky this time the barber was dusting powder on my 
neck, and as I got out of the chair he chuckled and said, 
“You know, I’ve been cutting Mr. Smith’s hair ever 
since. That was three years ago; 
before that 


he never had realized 
a white man ought to trade with white 
people 

\s | left the shop I realized the barber must have 
told me the story in the hope that |, too, would under 
stand that white people ought to trade with white peo 
ple and that | would influence my friend Mr. Brown 
to come to him or some other white barber. 

A few decades ago practically all the barbers in 
\tlanta were Negroes. From year to year they have 
lost their trade to white barbers. The same thing has 
occurred in many other fields, and has recently ex 
tended to that of such menial tasks as bellhops in 
\tlanta hotels and curb waiters at the leading roadside 
stands. The Negro has been shorn of many of his 
erstwhile economic opportunities, in some instances by 
organized threats, in others by the shrinkage of jobs, 
and in still others by methods similar to that utilized by 
the white barber who used to cut my hair every month. 

\RTHUR RAPER 

Emory 

* 


Give -and-Take 


Students of Rollins College at Winter Park and 
sethune-Cookman College at Daytona Beach 


made new Florida history in race relations by the 


those of 


establishment last year of an intercollegiate interracial 
student council. The organization was effected in two 
meetings, both at Bethune-Cookman. 

One day late in February Professor Edwin Clark, of 
Rollins, and fifteen of his students in social science, 
visited classes at Bethune-Cookman, inspected the 
campus, took a buffet luncheon with a group of the 
students, and later met the entire school in special 


assembly. ‘There the two groups alternated in present- 





The Southern Interseminary Movement is interracial in 


spirit and in fact. Meeting this spring at Gammon Theolog- 
ical Seminary for its annual conference (photographed here) 
it elected a Negro to one of its chief offices; its next con- 
ference is to meet at a white seminary near Atlanta, with 
assurance of a racial set-up far in advance of the previous 
experience at this same seminary. 
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ing spokesmen on questions previously submitted to 
each by the other. Candor and courtesy, sincerity and 
tact, skilfully blended, characterized the exchange oj 
views on interracial marriages, what each race dislikes 
about the other, and economic problems. 

\fter dismissal of the assembly the group conference 
organized a temporary student council. In May, a 
Rollins delegation of eight, accompanied by Professor 
Clark, came to another conference at which the tem- 
porary organization was made permanent with the 
Kach school promised to 
appeal to other institutions of its racial group to join 
in the endeavor to make the council state-wide in its 
scope. 


adoption of a constitution. 


\ state-wide interracial meeting is to be held 
at least once each year. 

Sponsors and observers are highly optimistic as to 
future possibilities— the promise of better understand- 
ing and mutual good will between the thinking elements 
of both races in days ahead. 

Mary MclLrop BetHune, 
in Epworth Herald 
bk 


Where Responsibility Lies 
DEFINITE techniques are being utilized by the Chris- 
tian associations at the University of 
Berkeley in meeting racial problems. 


California in 
These include 
resistance to discrimination and injustice, but resistance 
which is characterized by a friendly and conciliatory 
spirit. 

The methods used also include provision tor satis- 
factory personal contacts between those of different 
races, the attempt to understand the feelings and reac- 
tions of each other, the attempt to understand all the 
background of racial prejudice. Conferences of inter- 
racial groups are held in quiet spots, such as Asilomar 
or the “Y”s clubhouse in the Berkeley hills. Here 
there is a feeling that we are all one in the eyes of the 
Father. 

Discussions at these conferences are followed up by 
groups formed on the campus. One of these is titled 
“Techniques in Race Relations.” Actual “cases” are 
tackled and sometimes fine results are secured. Dis- 
crimination in the campus barber shop was brought to 
an end. Racial clauses in the codperative boarding 
houses were eliminated. The attempt of a landlord to 
eject a Chinese student was defeated. A campaign to 
restrict a Berkeley residential area against non-Caw- 
casians is now being opposed. Steps to further the 
interests of the racial minorities on the campus are 
being taken. A “Y” member withdrew from a board- 
ing house where the landlord refused to admit a Chi- 
nese student. 

The International House, where students of many 
races and nations live together—with its program of 
dinners, trips, forums, discussions, and parties—plays 
an important part in the extensive program in Berkeley. 
Deputation teams composed of representatives of sev- 
eral races go to other communities, to spread the edu- 
cational principles that are being developed. Running 
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through the different projects is the idea of enlisting 


he aid of both sentiment and reason. 

It has been recognized that it is the majority group 
hich must bear the chief responsibility for seeking 
dequate solutions in problems of race. The minorities 


must be willing to do their part, and to eliminate prej- 


dices of their own, but only if the white students are 
eally concerned can anything of significance be ac- 

And even then the race problem will be 
vith us for a long time 


mplished. 
But progress is being made. 

MaAsAyosHI MoriNo. 
cé rsuy of ( ‘alifornia 


a 
“Insult’”’ 


For the first time in the history of Kansas Wesleyan 

have met racial discrimination head-on, but the 
nemy is not yet ours. There is, this year, an increase 
Negro enrolment. Several Negroes enrolled for 


When 


they reported for class they were informed by the 


swimming with the endorsement of the Dean. 


wach that Negroes are not allowed in our pool. He 
lamed that Negroes have a “peculiar chemical reac- 
tion to the water’ and that it was an insult to his wife, 
hysical education director, to be asked to swim seven- 
ty-two times a year with Negroes! 

The Y. M. C. A. circulated a petition protesting this 
«tion, obtaining the signature of half of the students, 
Jong with the endorsement of the Methodist ministers 
it the Northwestern Kansas Conference, then in ses- 
sion on our campus. Cyrus PANGBORN, 

in Rocky Mountain Student Press. 


a 
No Joy Ride 


One of the most frequent and one of the most hu- 

iliating problems which I as a Negro have faced has 
heen the treatment accorded me on highway busses. 
[he law in North Carolina states that there must be 
equal but separate accommodations. In a bus contain- 
ing twenty-eight side seats and one long seat, the long 
rear seat reserved for Negroes does not represent 
equal accommodations. 

On one occasion a colleague had taken the last side 
seat in a highway bus in North Carolina. As the bus 
was filling with white people the driver came to the 
rear and said in a surly voice, “You get on that back 
seat.” To the question of my colleague, a refined, well- 
dressed person, “Is this seat needed?” The driver 
velled out, “Yes, that seat is needed. Get back.” 

I have witnessed or been a participant in numerous 
such instances. Once two burly policemen were 
brought into the bus in Alexandria, Virginia, to remove 
from one of the last side seats a Negro woman who 
had taken that seat in Washington, D. C., and who 
felt that her fare entitled her to a more comfortable 
seat than the rear seat offered. 

The inconsistencies of some of the practices dictated 
by race prejudice are striking. For example, whenever 
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[ am in Atlanta, Georgia, [, along with white people 
and other Negroes, board a street car at the front door. 
When I leave the car, 1 must leave by the rear door, 
not because of congestion but simply because I am a 
Negro. If my entering by the door through which 
white people enter does them no harm, will my leaving 
the car by the same door contribute to their physical 
or mental discomfort ? 

Why is it that the lowliest white person will pay 
tribute to superior educational and social development 
of a Negro by addressing him as Doctor, Professor, 
Reverend, Dean and will not give him the general title 
“Mr.”? In the city of Raleigh, white sales clerks will 
not hesitate to make a charge slip to Dean H. A. Davis, 
but some have to be forced by threat of canceled sale 
to write Miss H. A. Davis. In certain stores the man- 
agers have been contacted and have expressed their 
policy of courtesy to all customers. Some few have 
said that they desire that Negroes shall be accorded 
this courtesy, but cannot force their clerks to extend it. 
In several instances in Raleigh the Negroes have ob- 
tained for themselves this consideration by refusing 
openly to spend their money where they cannot be 
treated as other people are. 

One of the most mistaken ideas that exists is that all 
Negroes are alike. This is the basis for much dis- 
Negroes are human beings, just as are 
There are educated, 
cultured, sensitive, and sensible Negroes just as there 
are these types in other races. Likewise, there are the 
less fortunate in mental, physical, and cultural develop- 
ment among the Negroes as among other peoples. 
Negroes should be judged as individuals, not as a 
group. If one Negro commits an indiscretion or a 
crime, all Negroes should not be penalized. The man 
is not a criminal because he is a Negro, but because 
environment or some other element has interfered with 
his development into a useful citizen. If there is ever 
to be any harmony in a land where more than one race 
exists, each one must learn to evaluate the individual 
rather than to condemn him because he is identified 
through some circumstances with a particular group. 

Hitpa A. Davis. 


crimination. 
the members of any other race. 


Shaw. 
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Effects of Exclusion 


The evening of July 1, 1924, brought all over the 
land of Japan a mass of dark clouds—the news of 
passing of the Exclusion Act in the Aimerican Congress 
on the same day. 

| remember well the desperate expression of my 
mother’s face. She was a girl deeply impressed by 
friendly love of her American teachers at school. Even 
after we, her children, were born, she used to tell 
everybody her happy experiences with her blue-eyed 
friends. And when we grew up, she could not spend 
any summer without visiting her acquaintances among 
the Americans living in Japan. Only a boy of twelve 
as | was, but watching mother as she read the “extra” 
with its headline “America Turns Her Back,” I ob- 
served her face to grow pale and lips bloodless. 
lessly said she to us, “Listen, children. 


Voice- 
Please pray. 
America has done a gross mistake. America, the 
country | loved and still I love.” 

Since the opening of the diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Japan in 1854 international amity 
was rapidly developing between the two countries, until 
a new situation raised its head in the early 1900’s. The 
problem of the Japanese emigrants in California, their 
increase in number and possession, and the fact that 
this phenomenon was taken by the American farmers 
for a “menace to their existence.” At such a time, if 
a politician used for his election campaign a motto like 
“Japs must go!” it was sure to win the popular support 
in that state. Soon social prejudices appeared in signs 
at barbers and restaurants: “We don’t serve Japs”; 
o at dancing halls, tennis courts, and swimming pools: 
“No Japs allowed.” 

However, such were comparatively trifle matters. 
The Japanese farmers were able to live. But so de- 
testable was that Land Bill signed by Governor John- 
son on May 3, 1913, even against the protest of the 
national government of the United States! Years have 
passed. Things have changed. 
been made. 


Some amendments have 
But the Land Bill still exists. 

Persons who travel abroad know very well that 
trouble of passport and visa. But the Japanese coming 
to America is said to be the most troublesome of all. 
The following were required of me on coming to the 
United States: To be healthy. Not to be 
an anarchist. To be able to 
speak English. To be morally and financially guar- 
anteed. To be admitted to a recognized college in 
America. To promise to leave the United States ter- 
ritory as soon as my study is finished—etc. 


To he Sane. 
Not to be a communist. 


[ had to present about thirty pages of documents, 
including the translations of the original Japanese, to 
the local office, the Japanese government, and the 
American Embassy. Then followed a most thorough 
health examination. But this one was only a prepara- 
tion, for landing in America, The “real one” was to 
he given on the boat. Had I not come as a delegate to 
a student conference in Portland, I should have been 
obliged to go through the final test. Fortunately all 
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that | was asked was, “Do you have $150?” thus 
qualifying myself as financially “OK.” 

| have said so much in order to emphasize the very 
plain truth—nothing is so bothering the mind of the 
Japanese or hindering the amity between this country 
as is the Exclusion Act. In order that 300,000 Japa- 
nese in the west coast can live in security, they must 
be given the equal rights to purchase necessary lands, 
And in order that the war danger between America and 
Japan is to be decreased, at least a quota system must 
be at once admitted. 

I still remember my mother’s oft-repeated words, 
“Our friends in America will not be silent.” [ am very 
glad that the time has come that | must change the 
tense of this expression to, “Our friends in America 
are not silent.” Toro Matsumoto. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


# 
Freedom of the Seas 


Last summer the Chinese representative to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation found himself in a most difficult position. 
On the first trip he had ever taken, he left China to 
come to the United States, with a stop-over in Bulgaria 
for the Federation meeting. Arrived in Bulgaria, he 
realized that his travel funds were insufficient to pro- 
vide the reserve sum the United States immigration 
officials would require. Visser ’t Hooft and an Ameri- 
can delegate to the Federation meeting arranged for a 
loan which, with most careful management, would en- 
able him to reach New York with exactly the funds 
required. 

When the Federation Committee disbanded in Bul- 
garia, the Chinese delegate went to Venezia, where he 
received a rude shock on being told that it would be 
impossible to sail on the ship he had expected to sail on 
—not because beds were unavailable, but because “No 
Chinese are allowed to share cabins with Americans.” 
He must wait until such a time as a stateroom could be 
secured for himself alone! 


To use his meager funds for cables or further travel 
would seriously jeopardize his entrance into the United 
States. Unable to speak Italian, and knowing nobody 
in Venezia, he spent a very unhappy and uneasy four- 
teen days in the city. Feeling marooned, he suffered 
his first experience of racial prejudice. 

In New York, his brother and friends, meeting the 
ship at the pier, felt a good deal of uneasiness. There 
was no word from the traveler until a letter arrived. 
explaining his difficulty. Cables were immediately sent 
to Venezia. Finally a stateroom was assigned—close to 
the boiler room! He had the stateroom alone. 

It was not the delay in travel plans, nor the shortage 
of funds, nor the loneliness that mattered most, it was 
the experience of the individual facing for the first time 
the barrier of race prejudice behind the casual and sim- 
ple remark, “No Chinese are allowed to share cabins 
with Americans.” HELEN Morton. 
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THe Wor.p Mission OF CHRISTIANITY 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


{ft NEED scarcely be said that humanity is now in 
desperate need of unity, brotherhood, and peace. How 
much longer can this world endure anarchy and strife 
such as it has known in recent years, and still knows? 
\lmost certainly another European war would bring 
on an eclipse of European civilization, if not a dark 
ave for all mankind. This we have abundant reason 
to believe. We do believe it, increasing numbers of 
us, so that today there is a new sense of responsibility 
jor the future of mankind, a new groping toward unity, 
a new longing for peace. 

But how can there be unity on earth unless men are 
in measurable agreement as to the meaning and pur- 
pose and goal of human life? How can there be 
peace among men unless human beings the world 
around become similarly motivated and develop a simi- 
lar regard for truth and justice, honor, decency, and 
iair play? What hope is there for the world unless men 
of all nations and races be brought under the influence 
fa common faith, a common outlook on life, a common 
understanding of right and wrong, a common ideal and 
aspiration—a common religion. Yes, and a religion 
whose conception of God is such that it may hope to 
develop a faith and a motivation that will prove ade- 
quate for the achievement of unity, brotherhood, and 
peace? Where save in Christianity is there a concep- 
tion of God that gives any promise of razing barriers 
hetween individuals, nations and races; overcoming 
fear, hate and suicidal strife; welding the world into 
one? This one may venture to ask even though, as I 
earnestly hope is true of myself, one has a lively appre- 
ciation of that which is true and good in other religious 
cultures. That God has allowed any people to live in a 
darkness unilluminated by any vision of himself is un- 
thinkable. How could one believe that and still believe 
in God? Nevertheless one may recognize the solemn 
truth of that New Testament saying concerning the 
revelation of God in Christ: “In none other is there 
salvation.” 


When the Test Is Applied 


Confucianism can hardly be called a religion. It is 
rather an ethic, a philosophy of moral conduct. Ortho- 
dox Hinduism does not aspire to be a universal reli- 
gion. It is and aims to be strictly a national religion. 
Hinduism, moreover, is bound inextricably to a caste 
system which inflicts degradation upon millions of hu- 
man lives. Besides Christianity, there are but two great 


— 


Nore: This is the final article in the series of seven by Dr. Tittle, 
appearing in successive issues of the INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons 
since October, 1935. 
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historic religions that even so much as aspire to become 
a religion for all men—Mohammedanism and Bud- 
dhism. And neither of these has a conception of God 
which can ever hope to develop in the human heart a 
faith and a motivation adequate for the building of a 
great and enduring civilization. 

For Mohammedanism God is power—absolute, in- 
scrutable, unbound by any ethical consideration. God 
may be merciful; but also he may be capricious, vin- 
dictive, cruel. As for men—like Tennyson’s Light 
Brigade, and all other well-disciplined soldiers— 
“Theirs not to reason why; theirs but to do or die,” 
saying, “Blessed be Allah.” Hence the fatalism of 
Mohammedan lands, the absence of incentive for crea- 
tive living. 

For Buddhism God is the Absolute—impersonal, un- 
knowable, impassible. He is above activity; above 
good and evil, which have meaning for men alone. For 
Buddhism the only real world is the world of spirit; 
but this spiritual world, as Buddhism conceives it, is 
not a world in which men greatly strive for noble ends. 
Rather is it a world in which all striving ceases, all 
desire, even all thought. So that Buddhism, far from 
undertaking to improve the world of nature or the world 
of men, looks with pity or contempt upon this natural- 
human world, viewing it as an abode of shadows, of 
meaningless play-acting. And Buddhism, inwardly di- 
vided by its demand for pity and its demand for detach- 
ment, insists that pity at last must be outgrown in order 
that the soul may be unmoved by any human concern. 
Clearly, the Buddhistic way of salvation is not for the 





QUESTIONS.-- | 
for discussion groups 


in the world today? Where? 


9. How can the message of Christ be sufficiently | 
detached from the pseudo-Christisnity of the | 
Western world to appeal to the nations of | 
the East? 

3. How is the presentation of Christ to the world | 
to be related to specific economic and political | 
changes? 

4. What are the symptoms of “secularism” in your 
own community or the larger world community? 
What are the causes of this secularism? 
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many, who must sow and sweat if they are to reap; it 
is only for the few who, living off the bounty provided 
by the toil of the many, may themselves find time and 
opportunity for persistent contemplation of an eternal 
calm ! 

Neither suddhism can ever 
hope to become a world religion, capable of redeeming 
the world. 


a religion. 


Mohammedanism nor 


Only Christianity may hope to become such 
For Christianity God is a personal power, 
at once in man and beyond him, that is making for good 
on the plane of history: making for the discovery of 
truth, the realization of beauty, the achievement of jus 
Is not that 
what Christianity now means when, speaking in terms 
that all humankind can understand, it says that God ts 
our Father in heaven ? 


tice, brotherhood, and peace among men. 


Is not that what it means when 
love which, 
ethical and active, does not wait for men to repent but 


it says, even more simply, that God is love 


takes the initiative, going forth to seek and save that 
lost ; through 
moral forces but also through economic forces, is con 
straining human beings to expand their minds and en 
large their hearts, recognizing the need of a more just 


which 1s love which today, not only 


distribution of wealth and of opportunity, a more ra- 
tional and humane ordering of individual, national, and 
international affairs; love that is not impotent but 
powerful, able to heal the hurt of the world? 
a conception of God that is nobly creative of vision, 
faith, and devotion. 


Here is 
Here is good news for the world. 


Onty Christ Is Adequate 

Again, what save Christianity can ever hope to check 
and overcome that spirit of secularism—some call it 
paganism—which is now to be found not only in Europe 
and in the United States but also in Asia, where, ac- 
cording to many reliable reports, it is unleashing the 
control which hitherto some kind of religion has exer- 
cised over the lives of men. By “secularism” is meant 
an outlook on life which takes no account of God, al 
though it may not formally deny his existence; and, 
also, an attitude toward life which reveals no sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of others, but which, 
dominated by self-interest, becomes immersed in the 
pursuit of pleasure or in the scramble for money or in 
the struggle for power. Call it secularism or paganism 
or what you will, it is to be found in every part of the 
world. And what an evil spirit it is! It makes for the 
unashamed nudity of night clubs. It makes for crooked 
practices in business, as, for example, the admitted use 
of bribery in the sale of armaments and munitions. It 
makes for the ruthless exploitation of human beings in 
American sweatshops, Indian cotton mills, Chinese 
weaving mills, Japanese silk mills. It makes for an 
attitude of contempt toward persons of a different race. 
It makes for a cynical, brutal denial of the sacredness 
of human life. Witness that bold declaration of a di- 
rector of a British armament firm: “The opposition [to 
the war-mongering work of munitions makers] has an 
honorable but perhaps mistaken ideal respecting the 
sanctity of life and the iniquity of war.” It makes for 
the worship of profit, the glorification of material gain, 
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the contention that only the hope of an unlimited ma. 
terial gain may furnish human beings sufficient incentiye 
to put forth their best efforts. It makes for a national. 
ism that places the state (in actuality a ruling class) 
above God, insisting that men’s supreme allegiance js 
due not to the will of God but to the will of the Reich 
or of the Corporative Legislature or of Congress; 
nationalism which in the name of patriotism tramples 
upon freedom, becomes an enemy of education, glorifies 
the will to power, and pursues ends so disregardful of 
the rights and needs of other peoples that it terribly 
contributes to the fear, nervousness, and insecurity of 
the world. Here is a spirit so evil that its existence 
constitutes an awful threat to the very existence of civi- 
lization. What can overcome it? Nothing save a re- 
recognition of the fact, the 
meaning, and the ultimate demand of God—the God 
whose nature and glory are revealed in Jesus Christ 
And who, taking thought, can fail to see that this evil 
spirit must be overcome, not only in Europe and in the 
United States, but also in Asia and in every other part 
of the world, if humanity is to be delivered from an 
overwhelming disaster and made free to achieve some 
great and noble destiny beneath the stars? 


vival of religion, a new 


And where save in Christianity is there a Human 
Figure around whom all human hearts may gather in 
adoration and in peace? One who may become for all 
men at once a personalized image of the invisible God 
and an example and inspiration for their own lives? 
Do we need such a Human Figure? We certainly and 
greatly do. It is possible to see God in the beauty and 
sublimity of nature—in lilies and mountains and a 
starlit night. It is possible to see God in the discoveries 
of science concerning the existence of an orderly uni- 
verse which strongly suggests an ordering mind. It is 
possible to see God in the reasonings of philosophy con- 
cerning the probable meaning and purpose and goal of 
life. But who among us, especially in his time of trou- 
ble, does not long to see God in a great human soul? 
And who, having done so, does not have—and feel that 
he has—a revelation of God which of all possible reve- 
lations is the most meaningful and precious? Also, who 
among us, desiring to make the most and best of him- 
self but terribly conscious of his own weakness, does 
not feel the need of something more powerful than a 
moral code or than his own conscience is ever likely to 
be? Who does not feel the need of a human example— 
one who, “tempted and tried in all points like as we 
are,” nevertheless managed to win a glorious spiritual 
triumph? Well, Mohammedanism presents Moham- 
med, of whom his earliest biographer says, among other 
things, that, although he commanded the faithful to 
content themselves with four wives, he himself observed 
no such limitation but at least in his later years his 
libertinism was unrestrained. And Buddhism presents 
Gautama, a singularly pure and lofty character, whose 
outlook on the world and life was, however, profoundly 
pessimistic; who had no hope, no vision even, of a 
kingdom of heaven upon the earth. And Hinduism pre- 
sents Krishnu, who in one legend becomes an incat- 


(Turn to page 214.) 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Guest Students 
The Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students in this country is celebrating 
its fortieth anniversary. Through its staff of four 
secretaries for national groups—China, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines 
nificant work among these friends from abroad, 


it carries on a sig- 


who total 7,763 this academic year. Its activities 
include the holding of conferences—orientation 
and other types—individual counseling, publica- 
tion of national news letters, in many ways fur- 
thering the interests and meeting the needs of 
guest students. 

x 


Opportunity in China 


Kiang Wen Han writes: “The Youth and 
Religion Movement of the Y. M. C. A. during 
the past two years has revealed unmistakable evi- 
dence that the government and non-Christian 
private schools now constitute a ripe field for Christian 
evangelism. Sherwood Eddy and the Deputation Team 
had warm receptions in their visits to government schools 
and have found that the students are wistfully responsive 
to the Christian message. They are agreed that the stu- 
dents in government schools are much less complacent 
and self-satisfied than those in Christian institutions. 
A tremendous task has been left behind by these Youth 
and Religion Movement Campaigns. ‘The harvest is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 

“The Christian worker in China must not only know 
students and himself possess attractive personality and 
courage, but he must be able to meet educators on their 
own ground in the field of education and win their 
respect. At present there are very few men of this 
grade available for this work. Yet in the universities 
a highly qualified personnel is the only key to success. 
jut it is even more important that as the number of 
workers increases, they function as a team presenting 
a real ‘united front’ in the common interest of the 
Kingdom of God. e 


“Lines of Communication” 


Ambrose Reeves, traveling in Southeastern Europe 
as a representative of the W. S. C. F., writes thus: 

“In these days of difficulty the Federation is render- 
ing a service through the national Movements in East- 
ern Europe to the whole world by helping to keep open 
‘the lines of communication’ between students of dif- 
ferent nationalities in this part of the world. Without 
exception, as I was leaving each national Movement 
for the next, I was asked to carry fraternal greetings 
to them on‘ behalf of the students across the border. 
By itself it may seem a small thing, but I am convinced 
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Far 
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This Smith College student group have come from: Argentina, 
Canada, China, England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Iraq, 
Japan, Puerto Rico, Spain. 


that it may well be of invaluable importance for the 
future that within the fellowship of the Federation it 
is still possible for students of the various countries in 
eastern Europe to converse with one another in truth 
and charity across national frontiers. And this is 
valued highly by the students themselves. 

“T believe the situation in which the national Move- 
ments in Eastern Europe are living and working is a 
challenge to the whole Federation. Returning to 
Geneva, I ask myself again if we have yet so stood 
before God that he has given us a living word to speak 
about nationalism or communism, about political mi- 
norities or political refugees, about the economic chaos 
of our times or about the tragic fear of war. No 
doubt time alone will show whether we have anything 
worth saying on these issues to the student generation 
of today, but we can all give our attention to these 
questions in the knowledge that for many of our con- 
temporaries these are not matters for abstract specula- 
tion: they are urgent, living questions on the answers 
to which may depend the destiny of nations, if not of 
the whole human race.” 2 


Korean High Spot 

This business of itinerating the churches has its 
high spots and its low, its laughs and its cries. Here 
is one of the high spots: 

“Since my last trip out to this territory a new church 
has been built, a church which I fancy is unique in 
Korea, if not in the world. One man built this church, 
and he’s not a rich man either. He is a young school 
teacher, Mr. Yonk Such Chun—or, Mr. Big Face 
Field, as it would be in English. While teaching in a 
government school he became a Christian, and feeling 
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he wants a tough job” 


that he wasn’t getting anywhere in his Christian life, 
nor, with the restrictions that he had to work under, 
able to do as much for his Master as he’d like to, he 
gave up his good job and came home to his little 
twenty-house village, Sa Hyun. This without any pros- 
pects of a job. However, bound that he was going to 
lead his mother and fellow-villagers to the Saviour, he 
started with his own hands and what money he could 
muster, to build a little church, where all of them, or 
about a hundred people, could crowd in and worship on 
Sundays. And he tells me that he doesn’t care whether 
there’s any money in it or not, but he wants a tough 
job somewhere where he can do some real suffering for 
the Lord who did so much for him. Do you wonder 
that I call this a high spot? To me, seeing this tiny 
church was an experience of a lifetime. Certainly, it 
represents a great sacrifice and genuine devotion to a 
cause.”—George J. Adams, Andong, Korea. 
" 
Japan’s Villages 

As Kagawa moved forward into the slums of Kobe, 
he now moves with a great mission into the rural areas 
of Japan. Friends in America are helping to make 
possible the creation of a thousand Peasant Gospel 
Schools. Let Kagawa describe them: 

“What is a Peasant Gospel School? In my own 
schools—held during the short leisure season on the 
farm—the forenoons are devoted to class work. There 
is a twenty-five hour course on the Sermon on the 
Mount. There are courses on rural sociology and vil- 
welfare work. The history of the Christian 
brotherhood-love movement, as illustrated in the guilds, 
church orders, and monastic organizations of the 
church, is taught, as is also the history of the Christian 
social-love movement. The science of agriculture is a 
part of the course. The afternoons are given to prac- 
tical work, such as tree-crop culture, the preparation 
of ham, bacon, and sausages, the making of furniture, 
and weaving. In the evenings there are group discus- 
sions of practical farm problems. 

“Those who finish the work of the schools return to 
their villages, conduct their own farmers’ institutes, do 
experimental work in agriculture, lecture 


lage 


arrange 
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courses for the members of our faculty and engage jp 
all sorts of village planning. Now the whole Christiay 
movement has taken over the model evolved from oy 
experimentation and every year nearly a hundred shor. 
term peasant gospel schools and institutes are being 
held in various parts of the Empire. 

“These gospel schools can also be adapted to mee 
the needs of the fishing folk. There are only eleven 
middle schools among Japan’s 550,000 fishing families 
In the matter of education they are leagues behind the 
rest of the population, I pray that the religion of the 
Sea of Galilee, with its full-orbed provision for the 
whole of life, may be made available to these long. 
neglected, hard-pressed toilers of the sea. 

“Money corrupts men. I do not ask for money, 
Send us your love. Send us men who incarnate that 
love. Provide buildings that will symbolize love. Let 
love-impelled organizations furnish support for work- 
ers. If none of these things is possible, offer up pas- 
sionate prayer in our behalf. That is enough. Par- 
ticularly, if there are those who feel called to organize 
Christian cooperatives, let them come as messengers of 
love to teach us internationalism from Christ’s high 
point of view.”* 

Contributions for this significant rural program will 
be received by the Kagawa Rural Program in Japan, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

* 


Federation Conferences 
W.. &. ¢. B, 
June 20-28. Dassel, Germany. Christian Workers in Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


August 5-11. Les Avants s/Montreux, Switzerland. (Men 
and Women students. ) 
August 23-September 2. Mills College, California. Pacific 


Area Student Conference 
CANADA 

June 22-29. Kingston, Ont. “Creative Society.” 

August 6-16. Montreal, P. Q. Reading Seminar with 
British, American and Canadian Secretaries and Stu- 
dents. 

August 13-23. Probably at Windermere, B. C. 
Growth of the Individual.” 

September 9-18. Lake Couchiching, Ont. “Christianity and 
the Community.” 

DENMARK 

July 7-13. 

FRANCE 
July 16-23. La Chalp d’Arvieux, Queyras, Hautes Alpes. 
“Politique et Théologie.” 

GERMANY 

May 30-June 1. Kassel. 

July 24-29. Stuttgart. 
Great BRITAIN 

July 15-21. Swanwick. 

July 24-30. Swanwick. 
Tue NETHERLANDS 

July 13-18. Nunspeet. (Men and Women.) 

August 31-September 5. Ruige Veld near Woudschoten. 
(Women Freshers. ) 

August 31-September 5. 

Norway 

June 26—-July 1. 

Students. ) 


“Religious 


Nyborg Strand. (Men and women.) 


(Women. ) 
Evangelical Week. 


“The Two Kingdoms.” 
“God and Human Action.” 


Nunspeet. (Men Freshers.) 


Frekkaug pr Bergen. (Schoolboys and 


July 8-14. Hundorp. (Schoolboys, Students and Senior 
Friends. ) 

SWEDEN 

June 30-July 5. Lundsberg, Vermland. (Students.) 

July 7-12. Kronoberg, Smaland. (Schoolboys and Men.) 
a From “Christ of Japan,” by Toyohiko Kagawa. Quoted by pet 
mission of Friendship Press, New York City 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Interracial Emphases 


An outgrowth of the Asilomar Student Conference is 
the interracial fellowship which meets weekly at Unr- 
versity of California, Berkeley. It is sponsored by the 
wo Christian Associations and has a regular attend- 
nce of fifty to seventy-five students of six or seven 
gationalities. The purpose is to discover and utilize 
egitimate methods of dealing with racial problems. 
Says the publicity: “Interesting guest speakers. Bring 
your own lunch!” 


At Kansas University, headquarters of the Rocky 
\Mountain Race Commission, a Negro was elected to the 
Student Council, not as a representative of his race but 
s the representative of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. In this university of 4,000 students there are 
nly 130 Negroes. 


At Kansas State Teachers College, Joe Brown, a 
Negro, has been serving as part-time secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Georgia Student Volunteers, planning their third in- 
rracial conference, struck a snag. The American 
legion and other reactionary groups, getting wind of 
it, threatened to arrest anyone who attended. (There 
sa Georgia law forbidding the assembling of Negroes 
and whites in the same public building for a meeting). 
[he students cast about for another church in which to 
neet and at length found one. Publicity was soft- 
oedalled and everyone entered through the back door! 
lhe conference met in peace. 

In the Middle Atlantic Student Christian Movement, 
the Commission on Interracial Activities has been se- 
ecting colleges which will undertake a rather intensive 
study of their local interracial situation, in the college 
ind in the community. This looks toward the develop- 
ment of a long-term program of education and action. 
The Commission is endeavoring to develop materials 
nd suggestions which will enable the colleges selected 
or this work to begin intensive activity along these 
ines in the fall. 


In the Philadelphia area the Interracial Commission 
{ the Metropolitan Christian Council is organizing a 
survey of racial attitudes in local churches, and a series 
f discussions by student groups. 


The spring conference of the Student Christian Asso- 
iations made history in Oklahoma this year. 
the first time the spring conference had been interracial. 
The motto had finally become “Interracial conferences 
or no conferences” and the gathering was held. Hats 
off to Tulsa as the first university to be host to a con- 
ference for both races in Oklahoma. 


It was 
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—on the local campus 


“Chaplains of Future Wars” Organize 


A group of students at the Duke School of Religion 
have organized “The Chaplains of the Veterans of 
Future Wars.” The following platform was offered: 


1. To make pep talks to the Veterans of Future 
Wars in order that it may not take so long for them 
to realize the “truth” that they are engaged in doing 
“God’s work” while murdering the enemy. 


2. To preach sermons to the Veterans of Future 
Wars, so that their ideals may never fall below those 
of Christ, as they blast, bomb, and bayonet their Chris- 
tian foes. 


3. To start preaching funeral orations now so that 
those who in spite of divine providence are dismem- 
bered by cruel enemies, may hear of the “Christlike 
service” they will have rendered. In this way it will 
be possible to give individual orations upon the virtue 
of dying for one’s country, even upon foreign soil. 
This is in preference to being one of the wholesale lot 
that is dumped and covered over, with only the phrase 
“poor devils” as oration and epitaph. 


4. To institute semi-annual memorial days for the 
Unknown Soldier, in which all the Veterans of Future 
Wars will participate. Then each may dream that he 
may be the one of whom such noble words are spoken 
and to whom such reverence is given. Attempts will 
be made to secure a national politician to speak. In 
this way, the Veterans of Future Wars may learn of 
the contribution to the progress of civilization that is 





In the April anti-war demonstrations “Vets of Future War” 


slogans were prominent. It is estimated that a half million 
students observed April 22 as a day dedicated to world peace. 
In the great majority of colleges faculty and students codp- 
crated in planning meetings in chapel or auditorium, or out- 
door mass meeting. Columbia University furnished the group 
in. the illustration. 








made by the youth who give their lives for “the cause” 


while the “statesmen” at home give their very life’s 
blood sitting in swivel chairs and complaining of the 


noise in the streets caused by unprecedented business. 
« 
High Lights 


What Interests Students? Topics ot special meet 
ings may be considered as fairly indicative of the an 
swer: At Keuka a Model League of Nations program 
continued over a whole day and drew in the whole stu 
dent body. Speeches were made by students in French, 
Spanish, Polish, Swedish, Russian. University of 
Rochester featured a supper meeting with three speak 
ers representing the Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
faiths. 


on vocations in which publicity, 


Klmira College has had an evening series 
dress shops, library 
work and banking came in for examination. A vesper 
series centered around talks by students and faculty 
on “My Philosophy of Life.” 
Club at U. C. L. 


year around: 


. The Roger Williams 
A. has centered its discussion for the 
Christ and Campus Problems, Christ and 
Our Religious Beliefs, Christ and Community Prob 
At Bucknell, Mrs. Grace Loucks Elliott led 
a series of discussions for the whole campus on Per- 
sonal Problems. 


lems 


In the Rocky Mountain Student 
Christian Movement there is 
nussion the 


a Creative Leisure Com- 
with the 


viduals’ leisure time. 


concerned enrichment. of mai 


Undergraduate Contest. “The Economic Issues Be- 
hind the Campaign Headlines” is the for the 
Summer Institute Social Progress at Wellesley 
next July. To the student sending in the best short 
answer to the question “What Is the Most Vital Issue 
Before the American Electorate?” the judges will 
award a scholarship covering board, room, tuition and 
transportation to the Summer Institute. Write: 
North, Summer Institute, Wellesley, Mass 


theme 
for 


Robert 


“Embassies” or forums have been held at Williams, 


Bowdoin and Amherst. The purpose is to stimulate 
the religious life on the campus. A dozen or more out- 
standing young religious leaders are invited to come to 
the campus for two or three days, live in the fraternity 
The 
general plan is to choose a central topic—for example : 
“How to Find God”; or, “The Function of the Church 
in Modern Society,” etc. At the college chapel on the 
Sunday preceding the forum one of the visiting min- 
isters speaks briefly on the forum theme. On Monday, 
the visitors arrive and are domiciled in the fraternity 
houses. After supper lively discussion for an hour. 
Then a free period, to allow any who wish to do so to 
leave. 


houses and lead forums and informal discussions. 


Later, students who have been studying or at 
the movies join the group. It is inevitable that the dis- 
cussion will wander over a vast range of religious life 
and thought! On the succeeding day or days a schedule 
of forums, chapel talks and personal interviews is ar- 
ranged. The “embassy” plan has a five-year history of 
growth at Williams and this year is spreading to other 
New England campuses. 
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New Kind of Codperative. “Something new unde 
the sun” is the sharecroppers’ cooperative launched |y 
Sherwood Eddy. It is located in Mississippi's black 
belt where it courageously sets out to deal with “the 
peonage of the share-cropping system.” The plan cep. 
ters around the purchase of 2,100 acres for the use 
share-cropping families who have been evicted off their 
farms because of their membership in the Souther 
Tenant Farmers’ Union. Warning sticks of dynamite 
are proof that there is considerable personal danger jp. 
volved for Mr. Keddy, Howard Kester, Sam Franklin 
and others who are promoting this enterprise 


* 
Regional Doings 


A Student Statement on lar and Peace. 


| 


Although we 


“We re- 
understand the 
ideals which lead people to war, nevertheless we are 


fuse to support war. 
convinced that, however noble the aim, war will not 
attain it. The inevitable result of international and 
civil war is the destruction of human life and the high 
values which life is capable of achieving. Because oj 
the economic interdependence of modern nations, we 
cannot commit the absurdity of believing in selfish iso- 
We 
pledge allegiance to our conscience, regardless of con- 
flicting loyalties. 


lation, but rather believe in friendly cooperation. 


We are willing to pay the price of 
peace.’”"—Peace Commission of Student Christian Move- 
ment in New England. 


Indianapolis Echoes. In almost a score of different 
areas in this country and Canada groups of various 
and 
Programs of a 
number of spring conferences were built around issues 
that grew out of the Convention. Notably, they were 
the Mid-winter Northfield Conference of the New Eng- 
land S. C. M., and Student Volunteer Conferences of 
Kastern Pennsylvania-New Jersey, Tennessee, Kansas- 
Western Missouri, Ohio, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Chicago, Georgia, Alabama, Indiana, South Carolina, 
West Virginia-Western Eastern 
Missouri-Illinois. 

taez Camargo, Frank Laubach and Mrs. Induk Pak 

all Indianapolis speakers—travelled with the Florida 
Chain of Missionaries during the early spring. Dr. 
Kagawa is completing his country-wide schedule of 
speaking engagements. 


sizes have been holding “Quadrennial Echoes” 


other Indianapolis follow-up meetings. 


Pennsylvania, and 


Newsletters. All praise to a number of regions for 
excellent newsletters! The Northwest Beacon and Sea- 
breeze, The Rocky Mountain Student, The Middle At- 
lantic Intercollegian, The Atom ( Arkansas-Texas-Okla- 
homa- Missouri), the New England S. C. M. Newsletter 
are cases in point. Especially does New England de- 
serve commendation for its last two numbers, one 4 
special issue largely devoted to the Peace Commission, 
and the last, the Christian Outreach number, planned 
by the Commission of that name. (Write to the Iy- 
TERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons for sample copies.) 
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President's Conference. Ona Friday night in April, 
women’s and 
hurch student groups in New England left Boston by 
ain for Providence. From Providence they went by 
gat to New York, returning to Providence Sunday 
A meeting was held on the boat Friday 
ight; another at Union Seminary Saturday morning. 
in New York the party visited a variety of social cen- 
ers and observed depression conditions in underprivi- 


presidents of men’s and associations 


orning. 


ged sections of the city. Saturday evening there was 
discussion of the contribution of the Student Christian 
fovement to social change. The conference ended in 
Presidents 


ay that already they are doing a better piece of local 


rovidence with a session Sunday morning. 


rK 


Additions to “The Directory” 


Summer Projects. ‘very day brings additional an 
summer 
Since the publication 
f the summer directory (April INTERCOLLEGIAN) the 


uncements of worth-while conferences, 


eminars and research projects. 


llowing summer projects have been announced: 


Christian Mission Summer Service Group. Joint 
seminar and traveling student service group, to pro- 
and international understand 
ng in American rural and church life. June 20-August 
? Address: Dewitt C. Baldwin, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, 
New York. 


Wellesley Institute 
“The Economic Issues Behind the Campaign Head- 


note world-mindedness 


for Social Progress. Topic : 


lines.” July 4-18. Address: Wellesley College, Mass. 
International Student Institute. Dates: June 14- 
23. Place: International House, New York City. 


Forces Behind Present World Unrest, under 
Hear lectures, participate im 
the foreign quarters of New York, 
Write: In- 
ternational Student Institute, International House, New 
York City. 


[heme : 
listinguished leadership. 
liscussions, see 


meet students from all parts of the world. 


Seminar. For professors, pastors, board 
and workers with students. 
Meeting at Blue Ridge at the time of the Southern 
Student Conference, June 11-20. Consult any student 
Christian Association Secretary in the South. 


Leaders’ 


members professional 


of these hostels, located about 
fifteen miles apart, now make up the hostel loop in 
New England. Outing clubs, school representatives, 
hikers and cyclers of either sex are eligible to join the 
\merican Youth Hostel Association for $1 a year. 
The overnight rate at a hostel is but twenty-five cents. 
Their primary function is to make it possible for young 
people to go places and see things at a minimum ex- 
pense with a knowledge that a safe shelter awaits them 
at the end of a day’s trail. Most of the hostels in the 
New England loop are farmhouses located away from 
the motor routes. Accommodations are simple and the 
young hostelers take charge of their own quarters. 


Youth Hostels. Thirty 
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California, is host to the Pacific Area 
Conference, August 23-September 2 


Mills College, 


ach provides separate facilities for boys and girls, a 
common recreation room and means for cooking simple 


meals indoor or outdoor. For information write: 
\merican Youth Hostel Association, Northfield, Mass. 
e 


National Student Secretaries Seminar 


Just after the close of the summer student confer- 
ences, The National Student Secretaries Seminar will 
meet at Blue Ridge in North Carolina. This assembly, 
meeting June 29-July 13, is being planned by women 
and men secretaries of voluntary student Christian work 

oe ee Se ee ey 


groups. 


and several cooperating 


There are to be three work periods each day: the 
first a study of “The Christian Faith for the Modern 
Day” led by Professor John MacMurray of London 
and Oxford, author of “Creative Society.” The sec- 
ond study period will undertake “A Study of Trends 
and Christian Values at Stake in Life Today,” with the 
following as counselors: Paul M. Limbert, Howard 
Thurman, Claud D. Nelson, Francis Bradshaw, E. B. 
Shultz, Jesse Holmes, Frank Porter Graham. In the 
evening periods, professional experience, policies and 
problems will be discussed under the leadership of com- 
missions which now are gathering data based on local 
experience. This period will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the function and methods of the Movement in 
relation to: social problems; Christian living; the 
campus community; the world community; personal 
problems; development of leadership; national coop- 
eration; relations with the college administration and 
similar questions. 

To the attraction of this fine study program, Blue 
Ridge adds the lure of a natural setting of compelling 
beauty. 








Correspondence 








Quadrennial Reflections 
lo THE Eprrors: 
One’s most helpful evaluations often come several 
\s I think back 
over the Indianapolis Quadrennial, I feel that it re- 
vealed the stresses and strains within the student world 
as well as undercurrents of thought and action. Very 
noticeable were the deepening realism, the keen aware- 
ness of the sickness of our society and the painful con- 


months after a significant happening. 


viction of our confusion and inadequacy. This realism 
did not, however, lead to defeatism or unrelieved pes- 
simism, but contributed much to a sober hope and de- 
termination. Out of the consciousness of increasing 
social anarchy came three clear emphases : 

First, there is an articulate hunger for a stabilizing 
and integrating religious world-view, adequate for our 
day. More implicit than explicit yet unmistakable was 
The 
But who 
Underlying this interest was 
a common aspiration toward social reconstruction—as 
vet undefined and quite undirected—a common rejec- 
tion of the empty phrases of an outmoded theology and 
a conviction of the necessity of religious rethinking 
along the line of a relevant idealism. 


this resurgent interest in religious fundamentals. 
speakers satisfied this hunger only in part. 
can satisfy it completely ? 


In the second place, the crazy-quilt pattern of institu- 
tional life, the confusion of groups and programs, is cre- 
ating a ferment of thought from which is arising a new 
emphasis upon the Church as a world community. Stu- 
dents as a whole are not interested in denominational- 
ism, but they are interested in Christianity as a stream 
of spiritual life, without organizational or national bar- 
riers. Such Christians as Mrs. Induk Pak, T. Z. Koo, 
and Dr. Kagawa—products of the missionary enter- 
prise and now contributors to our country as well as to 
their own—are personal examples of the corporate fel- 
lowship of the Church. 


\ third emerging emphasis is the interest in freedom. 
Social tensions are destroying the comfortable illusion 
that freedom is an accomplished fact. There are many 
signs of a renewal of the struggle for freedom in the 
face of facist tendencies. Also there is an increasing 
realization that freedom is a religious as well as a social 
problem, and that faith in a universal God who is incar- 
nate Truth is needed to undergird the struggle for 
freedom. 

The succession of these quadrennials exemplifies the 
nature of Christianity as a living stream, the heritage 
of the past transmitted creatively by the present. The 
reality of the Christian tradition as a “communion of 
saints’’ demands of its members, not that they be tra- 
ditional, but that they be creative participants. 

Sincerely, 


PAUL MINEAR, 
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Conscientious Objector 
lo THE Eprrors: 

Conscientious objection to military training in college 
is not uncommon, and in many cases students accep 
substitute work to satisfy the college authorities. It js 
uncommon, however, for a student to transfer to ap. 
other college rather than take either military training 
or a substitute for it. 

Jess Dunning, who attended the recent Student Vol- 
unteer Convention at Indianapolis, has done just this 
He transferred from the State College of Washington 
to the University of Washington because he felt tha 
he could not conscientiously take military training or a 
substitute, and because excuses from military training 
are not accepted at “State.”’ 

One admires the courage of this student, who is 
willing to go the whole way for what he believes to be 
right. Many of us cry peace, peace—but we are not all 
willing to make sacrifices. If we really desire peace we 
must be willing to pay the price. L. Max WIitts, 

State College of Washington. 

a 


Significant Avenue 
To THE Eprrors: 

Recently I talked with one of the leading interna- 
tional authorities of this country, himself not a Chris- 
tian but a man deeply interested in people and in peace. 
He is a lawyer and has been active in politics. He told 
me that the Christian missionaries are the most im- 
portant force working for peace in our world. 
startled, and asked him to explain. 

As we talked, I tried to get the picture he had in 
mind. Scattered across the world there are perhaps 
fifteen thousand Protestant missionaries and a larger 
number of Catholics. These men and women are 
spending their lives, consciously or unconsciously, 
breaking down provincialism and tying the world to- 
gether. With few exceptions they are people of good 
will and desirous of peace, even though many of them 
may not have given a great deal of thought to the issue 
of pacifism. They are living in the backward sections 
of remote corners of the world as well as in the great 
cities. They are touching all classes and conditions of 
men. Who else in our world is getting closer to the 
heart of the problem? When our Peace Commissions 
are looking for ways in which to urge students, to func- 
tion in their peace work, let them consider this great 
international adventure. 

A few years ago I heard Mr. Harold Grimshaw of 
the International Labor Office in Geneva express him- 
self at a different point. Mr. Grimshaw had spent a 
great deal of time trying to impress upon the govern- 
ments of the world the plight of laborers, especially in 
the newly developed industrial areas of the Orient and 
Africa. He told us how discouraged he had become, 
how his reports were lost in government bureaus. He 
said he could see very little hope of rousing the con- 
science of the world with regard to these terrible con- 
ditions if it were not for the Christian missionaries. 
These men and women are dealing with some of the 


I was 
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eople who suffer most from the evils of our profit 
ystem of producing goods. They have taken an in- 
wrest in the lot of those hundreds of thousands in 
india, in China, and in Japan who have been herded 
ato the cities to work in factories under absolutely 
orrible working conditions. ‘The missionaries are sen- 
itive to conditions and to needs, and take seriously 
ecommendations of persons like Mr. Grimshaw. He 

und time and time again that they were the one group 
vho did not fail him. 

What does this mean? For one thing, it means that 
ur Commissions on Economics and on Political Ac- 
jon, and all students interested in labor and economics, 
seed to examine the missionary enterprise as one sig- 
aificant avenue through which they might take effective 
ction in their chosen field. E. Fay CAMPBELL. 

Yale University. 

* 
Dear Friends: Fellowship 


[his morning I met with a half dozen N. U. fellows 
« forty-five minutes of fellowship, prayer, and medi- 
tation en the teachings of Jesus. We were together 
from 7:15 until just before classes began at 8:00 
\.M. My feeling is that in groups like this significant 
ind deepening experiences may be had in personal life 
ni through such intensive groups lasting convictions 
oncerning social issues may be gained by men who 
will go out to do something about what’s wrong with 
ur world. Things of a bigger and more spectacular 
nature are fine as mass education, but I am becoming 
nreasingly sure that it is through the more personal 
contacts that lasting and stable results will come out 
four student work. This by no means suggests that 
we lose our “incisiveness or radicalism on the social 
side of things”; but, undergirded with a vital spiritual 
lynamic, our radicalism will have a constant rather 
than a sporadic fire. 

We are seeking, | a stable and constant 
growth which will be pressing forward ever to higher 
aid more significant planes of human experience. 
[hese small groups are only one instrument by means 
of which those fellowship experiences can be made 
real to college men; what the other instruments are 
I'm not sure, as yet. CHarLes HvuLac. 

Nebraska. 


believe, 


» 
Bouquet 
To rHe Epitors: 

Again let me commend and thank you in sincere and 
hearty fashion for your good labors which produced 
such an attractive and useful INTERCOLLEGIAN. Of 
course the interseminary news, the editorials, “If I 
Were President in '36,”’ got my special attention. Also 
the letter from the Delegation to India. I promise you 
to read John Bennett’s article very soon. He was a 
great blessing to us out here. 

Again highest praises to all three editors for the 
“mighty good stuff” in our Student Movement Maga- 
tine. GALE SEAMAN. 

Los Angeles. 
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My friends of the French Student Christian Move- 
ment are rejoicing in the gift of a fine old country 
house on the outskirts of Paris, to be used as a con- 
ference center and as a rest-home for students. “La 
Roche-Dieu” the house is called. It is much needed 
and no doubt will play an important part in the life of 
the French movement. 

ca 

Last week I had the pleasure of an hour’s chat with 
John Macmurray—a Scotch preacher who fulfills the 
T. R. Glover description of a man who knows more 
than any one man has a right to know and talks of it 
all with a limpid and practical clarity. 

a 

William Adams Brown has retired from his faculty 
post at Union Theological Seminary after forty-four 
years of teaching. Not the least of his claims to fame 
is his authorship of fifteen volumes, of which four were 
Religious Book Club selections (The Church—Catholic 
and Protestant; God At Work; Pathways to Certainty; 
Beliefs That Matter). 

e 


The latest flyer in the militarization of young Amer- 
ica comes in the form of a bill for an Air Reserve Train- 
ing Corps. (Passed by the House and, as this is writ- 
ten, lying at the door of the Senate.) To make the 
proposition really attractive recruits who are high 
school graduates aged 17-24, are to be given pretty 
little emblems “to wear upon the clothing.” Also, the 
Secretary of War is to keep on permanent record the 
“addresses, business occupations and other pertinent 
facts” concerning each graduate. My readers who see 
in this proposal a boost for fascism and the air craft 
business will write their senators immediately. 

4 

In keeping with the current trend toward mergers is 
the decision of the Intercollegiate Council on Public 
Affairs to join with the National Student Federation 
of America in the new N. S. F. A. Public Affairs Coun- 
cil. This seems a good coéperative move for making 
available to students information on current public 
affairs. 

a 

I am following with interest the “Case of Mr. 
Schappes” of the College of the City of New York. A 
literary critic of note, with an excellent teaching record 
of eight years in the Department of English, Mr. 
Schappes had the vote of the Senior Class this year as 
“most respected,” “most popular” and “best orator.” 
On April 23 (day after he had addressed the student 
body anti-war demonstration) the departmental axe fell 
in the form of a dismissal note. I am aiding and abet- 
ting the clamor for an open hearing for Mr. Schappes. 


Another teaching contract “not renewed” is that of 
Jerome Davis of Yale. “Lack of quality” is the Yale 
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Corporation’s charge against his teaching but protest. 
ing students declare that his advanced social views are 
at the bottom of the dismissal. 


x 
As “best of its kind” [I recommend Peace Agent 
once-a-week bulletin of the Southern Peace Actioy 
Movement. Under the editorship of Douglas Corrihe; 
of Duke, it is informative, practical, technically attrac. 
tive. 
3 
Playwrights are offered the incentive of six $5 
prizes for plays based on (a) human relations, comedy 
or drama, (b) a social theme, etc. The Theatre Guild, 
New York City’s famed dramatic workshop, makes the 
offer. Details from The Wayfarer. 
s 
My hat is off to the University of Cincinnati engi- 
neering students who refused to act as a strike-breaking 
crew. Indeed, after reaching the plant and getting a 
lowdown on the labor situation there, they formed a 
student-worker committee which was instrumental in 
working out an agreement ending the strike. Further, 
the workers got a promise from the company not to 
employ students in future for strike breaking activities 


Mrs. Enuly Post—famed fashion arbiter—states her 
opinion (in one of her weekly newspaper columns) 


that the very young 





and very smart—are ignoring the 
hip flask. “It seems to me,” she writes, “that the trend 
among fashionables is away from the idea that hard 
drinking is ‘smart.’ At a dance given for a debutante 
in the South, at the bar around which the dancers 
constantly crowded the most popular drink was milk.” 
And, I hear that the student body of the University of 
South Carolina have gone on record unanimously as 
opposed to public drinking at football games. The 
movement was begun by the students, who wish to 
give the public a “fair and just picture of what goes 
on on the University campus.” Facts like these must 
be frightfully disturbing to the liquor interests who 
naturally regard youth as their best “field”! 


\nother anniversary of note (see last month’s Way- 
FARER column) is Penn State C. A.’s sixtieth. celebrated 


with due ceremony on April thirtieth. 


Writes Howard Thurman: “We are certainly glad 
to be home; our year has been full and meaningful. 
Of one thing I am certain, the link between the Move- 
ment in India and the one in America is a reality. If 
this is the only thing actually accomplished it is well; 
but there has been more, much more.” 


Wellesley is to be congratulated on her choice of the 
youthful and able Dean Mildred McAfee, of Oberlin, 
to succeed the distinguished President Ellen F. Pendle- 
ton. THE WAYFARER. 
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TOWARD INTERRACIAL EDUCATION 
A Program Paper 


POLICY 


we recommend that the National Student 


cils of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., because 


are basically interracial in membership, direct our 


sited effort toward furthering the establishment of a 


] 
Sticle 


vi 


nt Christian Movement and a social order which 


des every individual, regardless of race, oppor- 


mity to participate and share alike in all the relation- 


Ts 


wis! 


f life. We recognize that this policy maintained 
stently and pregressively in practice requires the 


nate elimination of all segregation and discrimina- 


HIGHTSTOWN NATIONAL CouNCIL MEETING. 


How To BEGIN 


Learn the facts about your local situation. 


Study the problems of minority races in this coun 


rut 


Ss ©) 


) 


in the world. 
Be natural. Solve the problem in your own atti- 
and in your own program by including representa- 
other races in your plans normally, gracefully, 


use of what these individuals are, and what they 


offer 


Utilize the best available leadership : (a) repre- 


itives of different races on the campus; (b) fac- 


ind college pastors: (c) the regional secretaries 
s 


M. Cc. A. and Y. W. C. A.); the field Interracial 


umission: (d) the National Interracial Committee 
the National Student Council: (e) the various or- 


vanizations at work in the field of race relations (see 


st 


+ 


m next page ). 


\void (a) the peril of merely academic study, 


scusssion or resolutions which do not issue in action; 


' 
nace 


LD) 


vays 


action based on emotionalism, hasty judgments, or 
quate knowledge of the situation. 
MEETING SPECIFIC SITUATIONS 


rect action will grow out of immediate issues. Al- 
it will be preceded and accompanied by a study 


! facts and conditions and after careful consideration 


lal 


ternative courses of action. The following will be 


suggestive for a campus group: 


> 


i 


ERSONAL CONTACTS the quiet method of direct 


inendship with students on campus or with residents 


i ¢] 


NSTI 


ITO 
s VU 


the community. 


DY AND Discussion. Whenever possible, study 


ups should be interracial in membership 


EXAMINE Your Locat SITUATION to discover the 


exter 


LV] 


(a) 


it to which discrimination and injustice exist. 


ical situations : 


The local press. Examine the campus and town 


newspapers for their treatment of news concerning 


In 
iit 


rity groups \ppoint an editorial committee to 


work with the editorial staff of the college paper to in- 
sure intelligent reporting and well-written editorials on 
racial questions. Submit similar material to the town 
press. 

(b) Local theatres. Where discrimination prevails, 
appoint a committee to confer with the theatre man- 
agers. 

(c) In the college. Appraise discriminatory prac- 
tices in clubs, frats, dorms, eating halls, athletics, swim- 
ming pools, social life. Action may involve interviews 
with the Athletic Council, or officers of fraternities and 
sororities; round table conferences between racial 
groups; publicity, including enlistment of the college 
paper. After each step careful evaluation becomes the 
basis for the next step. 


Wiper Aspects. Study the problem in one or more 
of its larger aspects—i.e.: Civil Rights for Minority 
Groups; Christianity and the Race Problem; the Eco- 
nomic Background of Nazi Anti-semitism. Many 
groups are planning to use as text next fall, Consider 
Africa, using Basil Mathew’s book of that title. 


INTERRACIAL Forums, to include white and Negro 
colleges and adult citizens in the city or near-by com- 
munities. (Forums of this kind have demonstrated 
their value in Nashville, Atlanta, Raleigh, Lynchburg, 
Knoxville. ) 


Pustic ProcGrams, White speakers to Negro audi- 
ences; Negro speakers to white audiences; mixed 
audiences and several speakers. Utilize speakers repre- 
senting other minority groups, especially where such 
groups are suffering discrimination in your community 
or region—t. ¢., Mexican, Japanese, Chinese, Jewish. 


CHRISTIAN Wor-Lb EpucaTtion INstitutes and Hu- 
man Relations Parleys. Speakers to address chapel; 
lecture in classes; lead discussions; meet individuals 
and groups. 


THE STUDENT WorLD 
G lively quarterly of student 


thought published in Yeneva 


“I regard The Student World as the most inter- 
esting and valuable magazine of international 
thought of which I know.”— DEAN HENRY P. VAN 
DUSEN, New York. 
Each “Quarter” devoted to a topic of 
prime importance. 
Each issue “as good as a book.” 
$1.00 the year 
Order from: THE STUDENT WORLD 
347 Madison Ave., New York 
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FACT-FINDING SURVEY of a Negro quarter or other 
segregated section of your community. Appraise hous- 
ing, sanitation, school facilities, juvenile delinquency, 
unemployment, relief, etc. On the basis of findings, 
recommendations may be made, in cooperation with 
faculty or other responsible citizens, to the local Board 
of Health, Board of Education, Relief 
other civic bodies. 


Jureau, and 


VisITOR OF ANOTHER RACE to come to the. campus 
for two or more days. In a day’s program: address 
in chapel; discussion in one or two classes (sociology, 
international relations ; 
ew. 3; 


literature, music, chemistry, 
meeting with the Association cabinet; meeting 
with Association membership; individual interviews. 
\mong the outstanding personalities available for such 
service are: T. Z. Koo, T. Kagawa, and Mrs. Induk 
Pak, Christian World Community; James Weldon 
Johnson, literature ; George W. 
Carver of Tuskegee, chemistry; Howard Thurman and 
Kdward Carroll, representing the Delegation to India. 


Roland Hayes, music ; 


INTERCOLLEGIAT! 
students of white and Negro colleges. 
retreats. 


Visits, at stated intervals, between 
Joint cabinet 


INTERRACIAL CONFERENCES: 
conditions prevail, 


and where satisfactory 
fraternal delegates to other con 
ferences. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CoUNCIL—interracial and _ inter- 
\ssociation—to plan and carry out programs of an 
interracial nature, such as week-end conferences and 
summer industrial research groups, and to work with 
civic and national organizations. 


Tne Curricutum. See that the college offers one 
or more courses in race relations, and that art, litera- 
ture and other courses take account of 


tions of other races. 


the contribu- 


EXHIBITS. 

Art. <A traveling exhibit of paintings, sculpture, etc., 
and a motion picture, “The Negro in Art,” are avail- 
able at a reasonable rental from: The Harmon Foun- 
dation, 140 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


Books. An excellent collection, adapted in number 
to the requirements of loeal groups, is available on pay- 
ment of transportation charges, both ways. Write: 
Miss Mae Howes, Auburn Branch, Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ORGANIZATIONS. Most of these organizations dis- 
tribute literature and will help secure speakers : 
National Interracial Committee, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 

York City. 

The Regional Councils (Write the Traveling Secretary at your 
regional headquarters). 

The National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 

62 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Federal Council of Churches, Department of 

105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
Commussion on Interracial Coéperation, 703 Standard Building, 

Atlanta, Ga 


Race Relations, 
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INTERRACIAL BOOKSHELF 
General 

Negro in American Civilization—-Johnson. Holt. 

Negro in Literature and Art—Brawley. Duffield, 

The Jew and World Ferment— Mathews. Frieng 
ship Press. 

All in the Name of God—Clinchy. John Day. 

We Europeans—Huszley and Haddon. Harper, 

Black America—Nearing. Vanguard. 

Black Reconstruction—DuBots. Harcourt. 

Negro Americans, What Now ?—Johnson. 
$1.00. 

Brown America—Embree. 

The Tragedy of Lynching 
North Carolina Press. 

Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration—Kling- 
berg. Columbia University Press. 

Consider Africa—Mathews. Friendship Press. 

Christianity and the Race Problem—Oldham. Do- 
ran, 





Viking, 
Viking. 


Raper. University of 


Revolt Among the Sharecroppers—<A ester. 
Friede. 

The Collapse of the Cotton Tenancy—Johnson, Em- 
bree, Alexander. University of North Carolina Press, 


Covici 


Biography 
Paul Robeson, Negro—Robeson. 
Aggrey of Africa—Smith. Smith. 
Juliette Derricotte—Cuthbert. Womans Press. 
Up From Slavery—Washington, Doran. 
Kagawa—A sling. Harper. 
Along this Way—Jo/hnson. 


Harper. 


Viking. 
Poetry 
Cuthbert. Womans Press. 
The Brown Thrush—Anthology of Student Poetry. 
Malcolm Roberts (Memphis, Tenn.). 
Color; Copper Sun; Black Christ—Cullen. 
Poems—Dunbar. Dodd Mead. 
Anthology of American Negro Literature—Calver- 
ton. Modern Library. 





\pril Grasses 


Harper. 


Novels and Drama 

Green Pastures—Connelly. Farrar and Rinehart. 

They Shall Not Die—Wexley. Knopf. 

Till the Day I Die—Odets. In “Three Plays”—Ran- 
dom House. 

Deep Dark River—Tyler. Farrar and Rinehart. 

The Island Within—Lewisohn. Harper. 

Sign for Cain—Lumpkin. Lee Furman. 

This Body, the Earth—Green. Harper. 

Black Thunder—Bontempts. Macmillan. 

Not Without Laughter——-Hughes. Knopf. 


Periodicals 

Magazines: The Crisis; Opportunity; Race; The 
INTERCOLLEGIAN; Interracial News Letter (Federal 
Council of Churches). 
Newspapers: Amsterdam News (New York City); 
Pittsburgh Courier; Chicago Defender; Norfolk Jour- 
nal and Guide. 
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FIRST, it should be said that this is a Luccock book* 
fairly obvious, but significant. It means that you 
an't help reading it. It is brilliantly written. The il- 
ystrative material is so rich that you will ask in de- 
gair: “Is there anything which this man has not read ?” 
\s in his other writings, the author here not only sees 
ew things but makes old things new. 

The book is dated merchandise. A. D. 1936 is on 
e title page and on every text page. For some books 
his would spell damnation. But when the subject is 
Christian Faith and Economic Change, a timely book is 
omething to get excited about. The subject of eco- 
jomics is Moving so rapidly that those who keep abreast 
fit are so far ahead of the rest of us that they do us 
ittle good. Professor Luccock closes this gap. What 
i says will not be new to economists, but it will be 
resh and disturbing to a majority of students and 
hurch people. 

He is not selling any economic theory. He proceeds 
rom no formula except the historic Christian religion. 
He explores the compulsions and imperatives of that 
ith, when they are carried out into social conse- 
He follows Rauschenbusch in the Apostolic 
succession. 


juences. 


The book begins with a chapter on “The Year One.” 
hat year is 1936 by the old calendar. The author sees 
is at one of the great watersheds of history, when to 
% contemporaneous we must abandon the “thinking 
elow the neck” of emotional reaction, and scrutinize 
These 
assumptions of capitalism he defines as “a system of 
society in which the main productive and distributive 
¢quipment is in the form of privately owned capital and 
which is operated primarily for the purpose of money- 
making rather than human use.” The Christian con- 
troversy with such a system he states under the classic 
orm of the Seven Deadly Sins: (1) The needs of hu- 
manity are not being met. (2) There is inadequate 
purchasing power to maintain the machinery of pro- 
luction and keep it going. “The record of 1932 . 

s the perfect illustration of the economics of bedlam.” 
3) The appalling waste involved in capitalistic opera- 
tion. (4) The old curse of Egypt, lean years following 
aboom. (5) The inciting of unchristian motives 
‘greed, competition). (6) The denial of essential hu- 


the assumptions of our present economic order. 


“Christian Faith and Economic Change. By Halford E. Luccock. 
\bingdon. $2.00. 
MAY, 1936 





*<CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
Economic CHuaNnce’”’ 


* 


BOOK REVIEW 


By JOHN M. CURRIE 


5 


man dignity (eg. sharecroppers ). 
inevitably makes for war. 

But Professor Luccock sees not only that the church 
has a controversy with capitalism; so do socialism and 
communism. He sees also that the church has re- 
sources which no other group has for bringing about 
radical and constructive change. “To be saved eco- 
nomically we must believe in the reading of life which 
Jesus gave. We are being lost, economically dammed, 
through unbelief.” This argument he names “a verti- 
cal gospel in a horizontal world.” The ethical and re- 
ligious resources of the Hebrew-Christian tradition he 
sets forth convincingly. But the succeeding chapter, 
“Implementing a Gospel of Love,” will disappoint 
many. He refuses to identify the Christian ethic with 
any movement or program. He could not agree with 
the Socialist Christians that “Socialism is the political 
expression of Christianity.” “A wise man said not 
long ago, ‘I have looked carefully through the New 
Testament and can’t find any Five-Year Plan in it!’ 
He was right. There is nothing but a Five-Million- 
Year Plan in it. . The ‘rabbit trick’ has been done 
to the gospels by all sorts of propagandists.” While 
Luccock will not make the gospel co-terminous with 
socialism, his practical suggestions are in socialistic 
terms. They include public ownership, all the prin- 
cipal means of production, the transfer of economic 
power from the few to many; and the pronouncement 
of God’s judgment on the profit motive. Like many 
of us, Dr. Luccock apparently is not sure what to say 
on the troubled question of violence which is involved 
in the “transfer of power.” He quotes with approval 
Reinhold Niebuhr to the effect that power must be 
matched with power. He recognizes fascism as a grow- 
ing menace and defines it as “the disposition and trend 
to maintain capitalism by violence.” Yet he says, “amid 
all the pleas for realism today it is well to be realistic 
about violence, especially on two points—its terribly 
dangerous character, and its futility.” 

There is a strong chapter on “Social Salvation in Re- 
ligious Terms.” Here the author speaks out of his own 
tradition and to his own people. To this reviewer it is 
the best chapter of the book. He carries the central 
Christian concepts into the mart and shows their time- 
less relevancy. God, Christ, sin, eternal life, the Crogs, 
and the Church—if these suggest theological chloroform 
for motor nerves, this chapter will induce a revelation. 


(7) The system 
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Left's Sing—and Dance 


Many student groups are beginning to tap the social 
and recreational values of folk songs and folk dances 
The field is wide and 
extends from the simple to the complex. Most of these 
folk games can be played by following the easy direc 
tions given 


(particularly singing games). 


However, it is always a big help if those 
who are leading can get in touch with some recreation 
group that is specializing on this type of récreation. 
\ number of these groups are meeting in different 
parts of the country this spring.’ 

With regard to the selections listed below | wish to 
(a) This material has 
been taken from that which I have used with students ; 
these folk 

This list 
is not extended because I have found it better to be 
come familiar with a few at first before branching out 
to more difficult ones 


make the following comments: 


(b) the sources are not expensive; (c) 
dances and songs are simple but interesting. 


FoLK SONGS 


Handy II,? Section Y. 
Grow the Rushes Ho, p. 5; Mowing Song, p. 9; Came 
\-Riding, p. 11; My Banjo, p. 12; Chick-a-hanka, p. 
14; Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler, p. 15; Aint 
Gwine Study War No More, p. 16; Down in the Val- 
ley, p. 20; Men of the Soil, p. 26. (The last two, also 
© Suzanna, are also to be found in Kit 29.) 

Two very good selections of ten folk songs each, 
which includes such things as Tiritomba, The Generous 
Fiddler, Morning Comes Early, Underneath the Forest 
Tree, and other good ones, may be found in Ten Folk 
Songs and Ballads and Ten Other Folk Songs and 
Ballads. These can be secured direct from the pub- 
lisher® at 25 cents for the two. 


Che Keeper, p. 3; Green 


DANCES 

Kit 24*: Susan Brown, p. 9; Skating Away, p. 11; 
Brown-Eyed Mary, p. 19; Jolly Miller, p. 23. 

Kit 29: Shoo Fly, p. 10; Promenade the Hall, p. 
12; O Suzanna, p. 13. 

Kit 31: Napoleon, p. 23. 

Kit 36: The Papaw Patch, p. 17. 


FoLK 


Handy IIl—Section O: The Wheat, p. 7; The 
Thief, p. 8; Come, Let Us Be Joyful, p. 9; Ach Ja, 
p. 23; Looby Loo, p. 24; Gustaf’s Toast, p. 25; 


Weave the Wadmal, p. 27 (a little more complicated 
than the preceding but very good); Virginia Reel, p. 
36 (I prefer the family style with a line of men and 
women moving together, instead of diagonally, until 
time for the first couple to come out and reel); Rustic 
Reel, p. 42. 

Handy IIl—Section P: Skating Away, p. 7; 
Eyed Mary, p. 10; Susan Brown, p. 12; 
Turn the Glasses Over, p. 17; Jenny Crack Corn, p. 
21; The Old Brass Wagon, p. 23. 


srown- 


singo, p. 15; 


' For a list, write: Mr. Lynn Rohrbaugh, Delaware, Ohio 

* Handy II: Loose Leaf Recreation Manual. Published by 
Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio. Complete, $2.50. 
f the Manual may be purchased at 25c each. 

*E. C. Schirmer Company, Boston 

‘The “Kit.” Published quarterly by Church Recreation Service 


issue, <2o¢ 


Church 
Separate sections 


Each 
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Handy I[1—Section R: The Sicilian Circle, p. 3. 

Handy II (Quadrilles) The Ocegap 
Wave, p. 6; Nelly Gray, p. 10; Golden Slippers, p. 18. 
Left Side Shave, p. 25; Take a Peek, p. 37. 


GENE DURHAM. 


—~Section T 


Cornell University. 
s 
Mission of Christianity 


(From page 202.) 


nation of pity and devotion; in another, dallies with 
the daughters of cowherds. And it was not a European 
nor an American, it was an Oriental, a Hindu, who 
said to Stanley Jones, “There is no one else who js 
seriously bidding for the heart of the world excep 
Jesus Christ.” And deep down in our hearts you and 
I know that this is true. There is simply no one else 
who is able to do for all men what Jesus Christ is able 
to do, either in respect of their vision and experience 
of God or in respect of their hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, their longing for moral triumph and 
spiritual peace. 
the world ? 


How, then, can we withhold him from 
Giving him a chance to speak to the heart 
of the world, as also to our own heart; giving his spirit 
a chance to prevail in the world, as also in our own life, 
we shall, in my judgment, be doing all we can possibly 


And with 


do to redeem the world and our own souls. 
God be the rest. 


Who's Who in This Issue? 


Kranc Wen-HAN, one of the officers of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, is to be a leader at the 
forthcoming Pacific Area Conference. 

Davin D. Jones is President of Bennett College. 

Basu, MATHEWS is widely known through his 
books; his most recent are John R. Mott and Con- 
sider Africa. 

R. B. ELeAzER is Educational Director for the Com- 
mission on Interracial Coodperation. 

ARTHUR RAPER is author of the authoritative Trag- 
edy of Lynching; Mary McLtop Betruune is Presi- 
dent of Bethune-Cookman College; Hitpa Davis is 
Dean of Women at Shaw; JAmes M. Yarp is Di- 
rector of Religious Activities, Northwestern; N. J. 
Merritt isa Rabbi in the Jewish Church; MASAYosHI 
Morino is a graduate of the University of California 
(Berkeley) and Toro Matsumoto is a student at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

James H. Rosinson, Lincoln University and Union 
Theological Seminary, has recently reported in The 
Crisis the Jim Crow incident which he relates in this 
issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

THE ART ILLUSTRATIONS represent entries in the an- 
nual competitions for Negro artists, held under the 
auspices of the Harmon Foundation. The artists: 

Allan Freelon, graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is now Director of Art in Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools; Aaron Douglas, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, is creator of the famed mural in Fisk 
University; Richmond Barthé has exhibited in numer- 
ous museums and art collections; Leslie Garland Bol- 
ling, untaught sculptor, has had favorable comments 
by well-known artists; Lois Mailou Jones, Howard 
University and Boston Museum of Fine Arts; in- 
structor in design at Howard; Malvin Gray Johnson, 
at the time of his death a few months ago, left a leg- 
acy of water colors and oils of enduring beauty and 
worth. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


We Europeans. 
3y Julian S. 


$2.50. 


A Survey of “Racial” Problems. | 
and A. C. Haddon. Harper. 


Huxley 


It is a commonplace among anthropologists that “pure” races 
» longer exist and that practically all European nations rep- 
sent intermixtures of from six to a dozen distinct ethnic 
groups. This knowledge, however, has not been popularized, and 
ve find constant misunderstanding in popular literature of the 
erm “race” and frequent confusion of “race” and “nationality.” 
This book by Dr. Julian Huxley, grandson of the famous 
Huxley, and by Dr. A. C. Haddon, who formerly held a chair 
f Ethnology in the University of Cambridge, attempts to free 
the public mind of its fallacies regarding race and nationality. 
It is a timely book, because these fallacies have been made the 
asis of great popular movements, even more in Europe than 
a the United States. The authors point out first of all that 
the term race, so freely employed in many kinds of literature, 
as no exact meaning but that scientifically it should be used 
trictly as a biological term meaning “breed” or “variety.” 
They point out, secondly, that all great modern nations are the 
resultants of amalgamations of many races or sub-races, but 
hat many nations tend to keep up the fiction of a “blood-tie” 
mong all their members. They then discuss the development of 
showing how some of the blunders in 
wesent-day thinking arose. For example, Count Arthur de 
obineau in his Essay Upon the Inequality of the Human Races, 
whlished in 1853, advocated the superiority of the so-called 
Aryan races.” Later it was shown that “Aryan” was only a 
nguistic term and that while there were Aryan languages there 
vas no Aryan race. Nevertheless, later books continued to 
lentify the primitive Aryans with the Nordic or Teutonic 
tock of the North of Europe. Soon the myth grew up that 
this Nordic stock was responsible for all the higher civiliza- 
tion of the world. This was especially embodied in a work by 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, the son of a British Admiral, 
vho lived in Germany, in his work, The Foundations of the 
‘ineteenth Century. In similar fashion, owing to anthropologi- 
| ignorance, both Jewish and non-Jewish writers claimed that 
he modern Jews were relatively a pure race of Semitic origin, 
stead of an amalgam of five or six very different ethnic 
roups, of which the Semitic is only one. The result of all of 
iis anthropological and sociological ignorance has been “the 
levil’s broth” which we know as Nazi policy and doctrines. 
But the Nazi movement is only one illustration of the result 
fsuch ignorance. As the reviewer said in a public address not 
ng ago, “until recently no other sort of relations between races 
than antagonism was even thought to be possible. In our own 
uintry, some slight progress may be recorded in softening this 
wtagonism in certain localities and communities; but in Europe 
the World War made this antagonism much worse, and it has 
fared up finally in the recent expulsion of the Jews from Ger- 
many. This occurrence is almost wholly to be 
explained through sociological ignorance. Those of us who 
have studied the Hitlerite movement carefully know that it is 
based upon Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Foundations of the 
Vineteenth Century, a book which might be called the Nordic 
Bible, with its doctrine that all the achievements of high civili- 
zation must be ascribed to the Germanic race. This book 
Hitler has apparently swallowed entire, and. has followed almost 
to the letter. 

“Thus again do we see demonstrated the danger and the cost 
f sociological ignorance. Following an ignorant leader, the 
German people, in spite of their boasted scientific achievements, 
have based their whole national policy upon this one-sided so- 
Gal philosophy of racial egoism, a proceeding which is bound 
to bring disaster sooner or later. This is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the danger of sociological ignorance to a people. For 
no scientific sociologist could be found who would hold that 


he science of man, 


astounding 


MAY, 1936 


more than a modicum of truth resides in Chamberlain’s social 
philosophy.” 
This quotation shows exactly why the book is timely and 
should have a wide reading. CuHarLes A. ELLwoop. 
Duke University. 
a 


Black Reconstruction. 


An Essay Toward a History of the Part which Black 
Folk Played in the Attempt to Reconstruct Democ- 
racy in America, 1860-1880. By W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois. Harcourt, Brace and Co. $4.50. 


What is the difference between a prejudice and a bias? All 
people are biased; but a prejudice is an uncriticised or unad- 
mitted bias; it pre-judges the issue. 

Like every book written, this book is biased. But it is not 
prejudiced. This fact is important, because the book deals 
with a period of American history which is highly controversial 
and the discussion of which is shot through with prejudice. 
For my part, I prefer to have an author state his bias frankly 
and openly as he begins his book, rather than leave me to 
ferret out his prejudice and accuse him with the discovery. 

Very well, then. Dr. DuBois is biased, but not prejudiced. 
With one of his biases any reader of this review will agree, 
even though it is at variance with most of the recognized his- 
tories of the period of Reconstruction. He begins with the 
assumption that the Negro is a man, and that therefore it is 
actually possible that the Negro could have made a contribu- 
tion to the development of American life in the two decades 
covered by this history. The well documented set of facts 
which DuBois marshalls in support of his thesis will have no 
effect upon the prejudiced mind of others who will shrug and 
say, “Impossible. Negroes couldn’t have done these things!” 
The fact remains that they did; and that here in these pages 
for the first time the story is told in fascinating and revelatory 
detail. 

The second bias of this book is the Marxian dialectic. 
Whether a reader believes in economic determinism or not, he 
will find this a most interesting analysis of the working of mass 
forces in the making of history. The Marxian dialectic is a 
Procrustian bed on which the facts of American history lie with 
a little less ease than on the first assumption of the manhood 
of all races; but the discerning student can be expected to 
judge for himself. 

Certainly, no college man can call himself literate on ques- 
tions of race in America, or in American history, unless he has 
read this pioneering study. And if any man can read this work 
and still hold to his prejudice that Negroes are an inferior 
order of humanity, he needs to have his head examined, or his 
heart changed—probably both. Buett G. GALLAGHER. 

Talladega. 

8 


Students and the Christian World Mission. 


Report of the Twelfth Quadrennial Convention for For- 
eign Missions. Edited by Jesse R. Wilson. Student 
Volunteer Movement. $2.00. 

Many of us who were prevented from attending the Twelfth 
Quadrennial, and who know the deep impression that it made 
upon students who were present, have looked forward eagerly 
to this report. It more than fulfils expectation. 

Jesse Wilson, the editor, has done a skilful piece of work, 
and there is a continuity to the book which is rare in a report 
of conference addresses. Many readers, like the writer of this 
review, will be profoundly stirred, not only with the individual 
addresses, but still more with the power of the total message of 
the conference. It presents a very modern, and a very cogent 
argument for the World Mission of Christianity. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr and John Mackay put in arresting fashion 
the situation from which springs the Christian mission, in “Our 
World,” and “Our Christ.” Then, as is fitting in the year that 
celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Stu- 
lent Volunteer Movement, there follows a fresh presentation 
if the convictions upon which can be based a reasonable com- 
mital to the task of spreading the gospel. We have heard from 
students of the deep impression made upon them by the com 
prehensive, closely packed but singularly lucid and persuasive 
addresses of the Archbishop of York, on “Basic Convictions.” 
One rejoices to find in them an outline for a personal theology 
suited to the modern student mind. “The power of the gospel 
depends upon its truth,” says Dr. Temple, and he proceeds to 
consider the truth about God, about Jesus Christ, about the 
Cross, and about the divine constraint of Christian missions 
Then follow four incisive addresses on “Christianity and Its 
Rivals” and the “Christian Impact on the World Today.” 

Traditionally, those who have attended former Quadrennial 
Conventions have carried away, often to haunt them throughout 
their life, searching messages from missionaries around the 
world. This Convention had a notable group of such addresses. 
It is no reflection upon the others to confess that the most mov- 
ing are those by three Orientals—Dr. Kagawa, Mrs. Induk 
Pak, and T. H. Sun. 


An old Student Volunteer finds his heart stirred by “The 
Historical Survey of Fifty Years of the Movement” by Robert 
I.. Speer, and by the notable statement of Dr. Mott on “The 
Tasks of Tomorrow.” That successors are arising to carry on 


the work so nobly begun and continued for fifty years by these 
two great leaders is abundantly shown in a number of brief 
but telling addresses by present-day students. 

he World Mission of Christianity is not coming to an end, 
as many voices today declare; it is only at its beginning. One 
is thankful to God for this renewed assurance that youth is 
always ready to respond to the challenge of a great call 

E. M. Watace 
Victoria University 
Toronto. 


Land of the Free. 
By Herbert Agar. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


The most interesting and probably the most valuable part of 
Mr. Agar’s Pulitzer Prize book Land of the Free is the anal- 
ysis of the struggle down through American history between 
the politico-economic philosophies of Jefferson and Hamilton. 
Hamilton and his successors—Rockefeller, Gould and the other 
robber barons—have succeeded in saddling upon America a 
system of finance capitalism which now stands condemned and 
doomed both on moral and economic grounds. If we insist 
upon attempting to save this system we shall be captured by the 
tyrant states of fascism or communism. The author contends 
that the situation is not at all discouraging, for there opens 
before us another way out—a way by which we shall be spared 
violence and regimentation, a way that is uniquely American. 
This way is to be found by returning to the principles of Jef- 
fersonian democracy which will give us a land of free men by 
diffusing the ownership of private property. 

The methods by which these objectives of freedom and de- 
mocracy are to be achieved are not altogether convincing. Mr. 
Agar’s proposal to reéstablish the crossroads store and decen- 
tralize our whole industrial society seems entirely contrary to 
the spirit of the age. Further, he becomes guilty of a naive 
romanticism when he pictures our economic rulers as possessed 
of sufficient imagination and intelligence to relinquish volun- 
tarily their present power in order to make available to all 
Americans the economic basis for real. freedom. 

\ very interesting section of the book is the suplement on 
America as interpreted by her artists. There are sixteen repro- 
ductions of oil paintings executed for the Public Works of Art 
Project: Harotp W. Corvin 
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Books in Brief. 


Lire ON THE NecRO Frontier. By George R. Arthur. 
ciation Press. $2.00. 

An interesting description of the social value of one of 
great American philanthropies. This volume sets forth in y¥ 
terms the educational, social, and religious benefits accruing x 
the Negro as a result of the operations of the Rosenwald 
The author makes clear the value of this fund as a meang 
enhancing the adjustment of the American Negro to our t 
national life. 


Necro-WHitre ApjusTMENT. By Paul Earnest Baker. 
ciation Press. $3.00. 

A summary of a thorough investigation of philosophies, gg 
and methods used by ten national interracial organizations. 
work of each organization is judged in terms of its social 
losophy and its specific social goals as an agency working 
better racial relations. It presents material valuable to 
who may desire to know the official policies and programs @ 
these nationally recognized interracial agencies. The reader 
will be helped by the author’s careful evaluation of the effective 
ness of these ten agencies. 


Divine Wuire Ricut. By Trevor Bowen. Harper. $1.75, 


A critical analysis of a major assumption of agencies of fe 
ligion as they relate to the life of the Negro in American & 
ciety. This assumption is analyzed with reference to that meam 
ure of paternalism which has characterized the Church and othe 
religious organizations in their dealings with a social, racial 
and political minority in American life. It is likely to provideg 
sharp awakening for those who have been overpious in ther 
evaluation of the contribution of religious organizations to the 
improved social status of “America’s Tenth Man.” 


Necro AMERICANS, WHAT Now? By James Weldon Johnson 
Viking. $1.25 

A careful appraisal of the assets and liabilities of the Negro 
as he surveys his present position in the American social ordef, 
A helpful description of alternative methods for achieving @ 
more satisfactory adjustment to American life. The author 
emphasizes the importance of utilizing the economic, political 
and educational resources of the race and at the same time using 
every available means for widening and improving the quality of 
relationships between white Americans and Negro Americans, 


Race Retations. By W. D. Weatherford and Charles 5 
Johnson. Heath. $3.20. 


A review of interracial relationships in the United States 
The three sections of the book comprise: (1) a reminder that 
present-day anthropologists are not so certain as were their 
predecessors that races may be defined on the basis of di® 
tinctive traits; (2) an historical view of American slavery @& 
an economic and social institution; and, (3) a well-doce 
mented statement of the present status of the Negro and the 
relations between the two races. The authors of this volume 
cherish a hopeful outlook for the future based on a growifig 
understanding and codperation between the Negro and white 
leadership in the United States. 


|  _Beoks Received 4 


SoLtvinc PersonAL Prostems. Harrison S. Elliott and 
Grace L. Elliott. Holt. $2.00. 

Tue Return To Reuicion. Henry C. Link. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

AMERICAN PuiosopHies oF Reticion. H. N. Wieman 
and Bernard E. Medland. Willet, Clark & Co. $3.00. 

A Procram FoR Mopern America. Harry Laidler. 
Crowell. $2.50. . 

Turee Stupres ror Discussion AND REFLEcTION. Win- 
nifred Wygal. Womans Press. Set, $1.50. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Personauity. John Wright Buck- 
ham. Round Table. $2.00. 
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